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Miami 
Commercial 
College 


The Strongest, Most Thorough 
and Most Influential Business 
College in this Section. sé sé s¢ 


es) 


has an unequalled record in preparing Stivers and 
Steele graduates and other High School Students 
for the highest grade and best paid positions. 


250 Dayton High School graduates have com- 
pleted a course with the Miami and most of them 
are now holding responsible and well-paid positions. 


The Miami has splendid opportunities to offer 
those who are well prepared. 


Students may enter at any time and make 
monthly payments if desired. 


ee) 


A. D. WILT, President 
S. O. ALBAUGH, Sec’y-Treas. 
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SAVING : 
Is What YOU Get in Our Handsomely Tailored 
: HAND-MADE-TO-MEASURE 





| UNION LABEL S 1 5 UNION LABEL 


: Exclusive and Complete Line of Woolen Fabrics 
i To Select From 


| Western Worsted Mills Go. 


: A. E. BACON, Manager 
| 7 South Main Street Dayton, Ohio 
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SOMETHING 
SPECIAL 


WE HAVE NEW ACCESSORIES FOR POSING 


GRADUATES 


SMITH BROS. 


PHOTOGRAPHERS 


18-28 East Fourth Street 
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THE 
GRADUATES 


No matter what you 
want in shoes, we -can 
supply you. Pumps, 
Sutton or Lace Oxfords. 
Any style last, including 
the popular English toe. 
All leathers, and prices 
right. | 


$3.50 $4.00 $4.50 


RALSTON & TRAUTMANN 
136 South Main Street ~ 
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A SPECIAL CLASS 


for 
HIGH SCHOOL PUPILS 


will be organized the first Friday evening in October, 1912 


gn, Dot aire 


Barnes School of Dancing 


Bell 3602 Victoria | heatre Bldg. Home 5166 


‘a . . . . 
This class will be devoted exclusively to High School 


pupils and promises to be largely attended. 
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Pecoooooe 








As good looking and fresh as a new _ blown 
rose. 


—Or the “sweet girl 
graduate.” 


These Spring and Sum- 
mer suits of plain and 
fancy serge at— 


$15 $202=—$25 


Straw hats. 

Negligee shirts. 

Neckwear. 

Hosiery. 

All here and all— 

“Quality goods at reas- 
onable prices.” 








f=" NOTE OUR NEW LOCATION 


THE GRAVES & MEADE COMPANY 


SMART CLOTHES HABERDASHERY 
Schwind Building : 23-27 S. Ludlow Street 
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Many Stivers Graduates 
and Pupils 


Annually attend this school. During the past few months the 
following have been in attendance: Ebbert Madden, Mildred 
McCarthy, Louise Bock, Jean Schofield, Reba Boomershine, 
Ethel Murray, Margaret Schmidt, Alma Reichert, Theodore 
Reiser, Mary Bozenhard, Robert Huston, Charles G. Wilson, 
Helen Falter and many others. All but four of those men- 
tioned have completed their courses and are employed in good 
positions. 

This is by far the largest business school in this section. 
School in session all summer. Pupils admitted at any time, 
either for new courses, or to complete Shorthand and Book- 
keeping courses commenced in High School. 

For interesting literature, apply to 


The Jacobs Business College 
Second and Main Sts. 


W. E. HARBOTTLE, Principal and Proprietor. 








H. E. SIEBERT 
MEN’S FURNISHINGS 


Hot Weather Furnishings, Shirts, Underwear, Belts, 
Hosiery, Neckwear 
19 EAST FIFTH STREET 
$2 BILL CODY HAT STORE OPP. LYRIC 





DON’T FORGET 
JAMES PAPPA’S 


CANDIES 


ARE ALWAYS FRESH 


20 East Fifth Street Both Phones Lyric Theatre Bldg. 
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fof the important things for every | 
: student to learn is—how to be eco- 
nomical, and a good way to get this 
: instruction is to start a SAVINGS | 
: ACCOUNT in the largest and strong- } 
‘ est Savings Association in Dayton. | 


| The Mutual Home and | 
' Savings Association 


26 North Main Street 
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Appreciation 
The World—What Is It? 
ete. FE: 


On yonder mountain top stands a man, his arms folded 
across his breast, frowning down upon the earth. 

Surely it is a strange place, composed of masses of stone, 
bits of trees and brush, a few streams flowing into the vast sea. 
Here and there upon this thing called earth alcescaitercea:a 
number of paltry dwellings, and i in them lives an animal called 
man. 

Of what avail is it all—this struggling and striving, this 
winding, blending and crossing of the ways? Of what avail 
the toil, the sorrow, and the weariness of the soul? The world 
is black and there is no good thing in ‘it.. Grind! Grind! 
Grind! All men are alike and all men are sinful. Look up into 
the stars for help? Bah! they are always with us. TRey can- 
not help. Trust and believe in mankind? Bah! we are too 
wise, we have been too often deceived. 

So the man on the mountain top, hard, unbelieving, unsee- 
ing of the beauties about him, glares upon the monster earth 
with hatred in his soul. 

Down in the valley there flows a little stream gushing forth 
from the great mountain near by. ‘The last slanting ray of 
the setting sun has vanished and twilight has settled down. 
On the bank of the stream, in the quiet gray of the evening, 
sits a man lost in meditation. 

Widtea kind; lovely face he has! It is the sort of a face 
that little children love; but in those deep-set eyes there is a 
look of great weariness. Ah, how tired he is! for it is the end 
of day and here he has come to find rest. What riches are in 
store for this man of the seeing eyes and listening ear! The 
birds are singing, the stream murmurs and splashes along on 


its way while the music of the man’s heart surges up to blend 


with the voice of the waters. 

Why should we rail against mankind? ‘True, certain indi- 
viduals may have wronged us, but why accuse the whole spe- 
cies of deceit and crookedness? More men have wronged God 
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than can be conceived, yet He never forgets to place the tiniest 
purple-black lines upon the face of the violet or to put in place 
the evening star. 

Stop and think! Is not the world re-created for each indi- 
vidual according to his personal point of view? Are we to 
stand with the man on the mountain top to glare at the world, 
to be deaf to the winds, to go unheeding of humanity and its 
needs? Or are we to sit quietly and humbly in the valley to 
see and appreciate the glory of the world and its people? 

Appreciation! What a truly magnificent thing it is. With- 
out it, man is hard and dull, but it is a quality common to man- 
kind if it is just cultivated. It may fill the heart of a peasant 
or be the royal attribute of a king. 

How easy it is to enjoy something without appreciating it! 
Someone has said, “If the stars shone just one night in a thou- 
sand years, how great and rich would be the man who lived at 
the moment of their shining; but because we have them with 
us always they are not fully appreciated.” 

In your community may live a great personality. He is 
enjoyed as is also his work, but have you ever uplifted him 
and helped him over a hard place in the path by a few heart- 
felt words in appreciation of his work? If not, do so now, in 
the present, for the future becomes today and soon is lost in 
yesterday. 

With a few exceptions, every high school pupil enjoys high 
school life, but it is exceedingly doubtful whether the great 
opportunities offered are entirely perceivd or rcognized until 
after the pupil passes out of the school and then looks back 
upon the school career. Let us, therefore, strive each day to 
cull some good to store within our consciences. . 

It is not within the power of every man to express his 
thoughts in words that last forever. Leave that to a Tenny- 
son, a Thoreau, or a Woodsworth; but it is possible and it 
is necessary that everyone should build within them an open 
mind and heart that shall always see the good; that shall see 
the best in people, and that shall never be blind to the beauties 
of nature. So shall the world become brighter; and with fresh 
inspiration we shall go forward in life. 


Recollections of 1925 


It was on a beautiful summer day in the month of August. 
The trees were dressed in their fresh green attire, the flowers 
were in full bloom, and everything was so inviting that it 
looked like fairyland. 

Picking up a paper I endeavored to amuse myself for a few 
moments in the city of Detroit. I was reading a Dayton paper 
when suddenly I came across this article, “There will be a 
gathering of the class of 1912 of Stivers, August 7th, 1925, in 
the Auditorium of Stivers High. Dr. R. M. W. will preside.” 

“Dr. R. M. W., who could that be?” 
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“T asked myself over and over again, but not being able 
to arrive at any conclusion I ran immediately to my sister 
to show her the article. It had been thirteen years since we 
graduated and we were exceedingly anxious to see our good 
old classmates of that year. As this was our opportunity 
we both made arrangements to leave our school of music and 
go back to our home city. ~ We decided to leave as soon as 
possible so we could spend a few hours at lease with our 
friend, Mrs. H.—there, I forgot the name again—well, any- 
way, I mean Charlotte Rotterman that used to be. After 
graduating from Stivers she had studied music, but after 
three years she married a lawyer and had quietly settled down 
in Dayton. Of course, she was living very happily now. 

Well, Ruth and | left Detroit and started for dear old Day- 
ton. We arrived late in tne afternoon the day before the meet- 
ing. After looking around a little we finally became ac- 
quainted with the city again, notwithstanding that there had 
been very many, many changes since we had left. The city 
had attained the population of over 200,000. ‘The streets had 
been improved so much that they even surpassed those of our 
own city, Detroit. Its elevated tracks of beautiful architec- 
tural design had abolished all the former dangerous grade 
crossings and had made a wonderful change in this beautiful 
city. Another noteworthy change was the abolishment of the 
canals which had been converted into beautiful drives and 
boulevards. 

It was late in the afternoon, so the first thing we did was 
to find a hotel where we could remain over night.. After look- 
ing around we finally beheld a fine new building to which we 
soon directed our steps. It was the new KNICKERBOCKER 
Hotel, which was twelve stories high, modern and complete in 
every detail. 

We entered, and while passing through the lobby we were 
much surprised to see the familiar face of Luther Uhlig, one 
of our old classmates. From him we learned that he was an 
undertaker in partnership with LeRoy Sauer. Business was 
very bad just now, he said, but as he had just received word 
from LeRoy that they really had a call, he was in a hurry to 
leave; therefore, he had but little time to talk to us. 

After leaving Luther, we approached the clerk’s desk. I 
almost fell over when I saw Owen Stolz as clerk. After talk- 
ing about high school days for a little while, he rang for a bell- 
boy to take us to our rooms. The latter seized our grips and 
went whistling away. Owen told us to look at him carefully 
to see if we did not recognize him. By this time he had 
reached the elevator, and on turning around I saw Wilbur 
Cotton. You can imagine our surprise on seeing him there. 

Well, we entered the elevator and were soon taken to 
beautiful rooms on the second floor. After making ourselves 
a little more presentable, we started for the dining room. Upon 
reaching our destination we saw a large, magnificently fur- 
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nished room. ‘The waitress approached to usher us to a table. 
But when she met our gaze she stopped immediately, and we 
beheld Stella Ogden standing before us. She treated us roy- 
ally and expressed her desire to see us again before we left. 

After being refreshed and dinner. being over, we thought 
we would pay Charlotte a visit. We started out, but were un- 
acquainted with the new street car lines, so we called for a 
taxicab which was nearby. I stepped forward to tell the 
chauffeur where we wanted to go, when lo! I recognized Har- 
rison Dickensheets as chauffeur. He was delighted to see us 
after a lapse of so many years and said he would give us a free 
ride to Charlotte’s. While passing through the center of the 
city we were astonished to see that the policeman stationed at 
that corner was Walter Dornbusch. He did not see us, how- 
ever, as he was very busy directing vehicles. 

We arrived at Charlotte’s with little difficulty, and after 
meeting the head of the household, we had a delightful time 
talking about “old times.” We learned what had become of a 
good many of our friends who would be unable to attend the 
meeting. Irma and Lester had been married two years after 
they had graduated and were now living in Cincinnati. Earle 
Gard had gone into the aeroplane business, for aeroplanes 
were now in common use, and he was among the wealthy class 
of men in Dayton. He had not married and was living and 
enjoying the life of a bachelor. Lorna Wooster was in Ger- 
many studying music. John Smith and Kemp Strain had gone 
on the stage as professional acrobats. Charlotte also told us 
that George Snyder was their milk man. She said that he had 
one of the finest dairies in the surrounding country and had 
become a wealthy farmer. We learned that LeRoy Machael 
and Joseph Richtig were making brooms in the vicinity. Clem- 
ent Rowe had become an expert electrician, but had left Day- 
ton and was situated in Seattle, Wash.. 

By this time it was becoming late, so Ruth and I started 
to go. Charlotte and her husband insisted upon our staying 
with them for a few days, but it was impossible as we were 
obliged to return to our classes soon. 

The next morning, when we awoke, we realized that we 
were not in Detroit, but in Dayton, and that soon we were to 
meet our old friends. The morning passed quickly and the 
hour arrived when we were to go back to “Dear Old Stivers.” 
How our hearts beat when we approached “Our Dear Old 
School!” Now it was a beautiful building with large, airy 
rooms and a Hall of Fame. As I looked around and saw the 
pictures of all the classes that had graduated, I recalled a 
statement of our dear Prof. Meck, when he said, “I shall call 
it the Hall of Fame, and a picture of every class that grad- 
uates from Stivers shall hang there.” As I looked at the Class 
Picture of 1912, I was taken back to the time when I was a 
senior. “I wonder what has become of all these girls and 
boys,” I quietly asked myself. Upon this we were ushered 
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into the Auditorium. ‘There was already a throng of people 
present and as I looked searchingly over the sea of faces I 
realized I was back at Stivers. 

Seeing my old friends, Ruth Powell and Mildred Mark- 
wick, | immediately ran to them and was greeted most heart- 
ily. From them I learned that the object of the meeting was 
that each one was to tell what had become of him since his 
graduation. Ruth and Mildred informed me that they were 
milliners and invited me to come to see their new fall hats. I 
promised, and then we had a jolly chat. Presently a large, 
robust gentleman came forth on the stage to announce that 
we would now come to order. 

“That must be Dr. R. M. W.” I said to Ruth, and looking 
more closely I observed that it was Dr. Robert Monroe Wack. 

After a little speech, he told us that after graduating from 
Stivers he and Paul Coursey had entered a medical college, 
where they had studied to become physicians. After studying 
very diligently and having graduated with honors, they went 
to a little village to begin their practice. Here they were very 
successful, but later had gone to Chicago, where they were 
now among the foremost physicians in that city. Both could 
not leave their business at the same time, so when Monroe was 
called to preside at this meeting it was understood that Paul 
would have to remain at home to attend to the numerous pa- 
tients. All were glad to hear that he and: Paul had been so 
successful and each in his heart wished them success for the 
coming years, 

Finally, he began to call upon us, one by one, to tell what 
our career had been. First, Grace Sauerbrun was called upon. 
She arose and we saw a finely dressed lady move toward the 
stage. We all cheered, because we could see from her ap- 
pearance that she had been successful. She told us that she 
had married a millionaire and was now living in Cleveland. 
She had heard of this gathering and decided to come, too. 
After talking a little while she resumed her seat and another 
was called upon. I could not hear the name, but I saw a tall, 
handsome gentlemen, with the appearance of a preacher, step 
forward, and who do you think it was? No other than Rev. 
Carl Thiele. He had studied to become a minister, and was 
now pastor of St. Paul’s M. E. Church of Dayton. I then re- 
membered how we used to think he would make such a good 
preacher. 

Next Esther Thiele was called upon. She had continued to 
study vocal culture and was about to make her debut as an 
opera singer. J was very glad to hear that she had been so 
fortunate and certainly wished her more in the future. Next 
came May Griffith. She was one of the leading suffragettes 
and was hoping that by next election she would become mayot 
of Dayton. While Mav was talking I noticed Elwood Hart 
sitting in the row in front of me. His face was all aglow and 
his eyes were shining bright as stars. He was leaning for- 
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ward looking across to the other side of the Auditorium. Fol- 
lowing the direction of his eyes, I saw, blushing; little Myrtle 
Wetzel meeting his gaze. I lately learned that they were 
about to be married. Next Mildred Henderson was called 
upon. No response was made at first, so Margaret Billings 
arose and told that she and Mildred had studied art. Mildred 
had gone to Europe to open up a studio there, while Margaret 
was teaching in Columbus. Finally a large, athletic gentle- 
man came and spoke to the audience. He proved to be none 
other than Don Moehring. He was a professional baseball 
player and had earned numerous medals through his shrewd 
playing.. He told that he had been requested to announce 
that Harry Chase and Carl Herbert were New York stock 
brokers and were doing very nicely. Already their names were 
known on Wall Street. 

By this time I was so interested in the news of my friends 
that I did not notice what was going on behind me. Finally 
someone pulled me by the sleeve and said, “Look, Charlotte.” 
It was Ruth, and I turned around and saw that there was a 
confusion in the back part of the room. Looking more closely, 
I observed that the President of the United States, Howard 
Linkert, had come to pay usa visit. There was great cheering 
and applause, and he was immediately called upon to address 
us. He told us that he could not stay long, as his time was 
very valuable, but he merely wished to see “DEAR OLD 
STIVERS” once again. He told us that Wilburt Harnish, 
Robt. Whitmore, and Irvin Sigler, members of his Cabinet, 
wished also to be remembered. | 

After a short address he left us as he was bound for Co- 
lumbus. We were all glad to see him once more and glad also 
to know that he remembered us and still thought of the class 
Gi iyi 

Finally, Emma Spahr was called upon. She immediately 
arose and told us that she had become principal of a private 
school for girls. Among the teachers of this school were Hen- 
rietta Miller, Naomi Haller, and Cecil Shepard. We were 
glad to hear of their success, but were sorry that they were 
unable to be present. Eldon Clevenger was the next speaker. 
He was a professor of one of the German universities and had 
just come home to spend the summer with his parents. He 
also had some interesting news for us. He told us that Harry 
Campbell was our new ambassador in that country. He was 
certainly doing fine and had become quite wealthy. Prof. 
Clevenger also told us about Elfrieda Deckwitz, who had es- 
tablished an art studio at Berlin. She was one of the popular 
artists over there and had made a great fortune. Jeanette 
McMaster and Grace Durnell were her assistants and were 
also artists in their profession. From others we learned that 
Mattie Watkins was a missionary in the foreign field and was 
winning over many of the natives. Blanche Cécil and Jacob 
Hiller were now on their honeymoon. We expected to hear 
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that they had been married long ago, but, of course, they had 
a little trouble as all lovers do and it had been postponed 
till now. Rebecca Lewis had established one of the many 
leading dressmaking departments in New York and was un- 
able to attend this meeting on account of her large trade. Isa- 
dore Crawford was the next to be called upon. She told us 
that upon leaving school she had opened a hair dressing es- 
tablishment in Dayton, and after several years of hard work 
she had retired. She was now living a life of luxury and leis- 
ure. Louis Ostrow spoke next and told us that he was a 
traveling salesman for one of the large department stores in 
Chicago and that he was living in that city. He also said that 
Joseph Finklestein had a large theater there and was doing 


-fine. At first he did not seem to be successful, but was now 


making up for what he had lost. Clarence Smith was also sit- 
uated in that city, having lately bought a large hotel on Michi- 
gan avenue. During this summer he had been very busy, hav- 
ing among his guests for several weeks Josephine Boone and 


Eleanor Biddle. 

Our next speaker was Edwin Thum. He was an accom- 
plished organist, now having a position in one of the large 
churches in this city. He spoke a few minutes of his musical 
career, which was full of many interesting details. He ended 
by saying that Charles Smolar was unable to attend on ac- 
count of the convention then being held at Indianapolis for 
moving picture men. He had several moving picture theaters 
in various cities and had become quite prominent through 
the moving picture shows. 

Finally, Dr. Wack told us to remain seated as we would 
have our pictures taken in a few moments. No sooner had he 
finished when Carl ‘Trautmann stepped forward with his 
camera and snapped our pictures. He had as his assistants 
Viola Hermann and Wilma Hermes, who were very busy, he 
said, at present in his studio. We next learned that Henry 
McCorkle and Sadie Alston had eloped and were married in 
Covington. Henry had by this time secured a position as a 
fashionable tailor. He was doing nicely, and he and Sadie 
were living very happily. Next Lillian McCarthy arose. She 
told us that after occupying a position as cashier for several 
years, she had met a prominent designer, to whom she was 
married. ‘They had settled down in Dayton, but later moved 
to Cleveland. Upon reading of this gathering, Lillian had de- 
cided to come to Dayton and visit Helen Carter, who had be- 
come principal of Huffman School. She and Helen came to 
Stivers together this afternoon and were certainly greeted 
heartily by their fellow students of 1912... Next, Dr. Wack 
told us that he had received notes of regret from Mary Con- 
nolly, Esther Reichert, and Nellie Adams, saying that they 
would be unable to attend as their work as teachers of sewing 
in a summer school would not permit them to leave. We 
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were very sorry to hear this, because we wanted to see as 
many of our classmates as we could. 

Finally, my attention was attracted by a little girl sitting 
several rows in front of me. Every now and then she would 
rise to see who the next speaker was. She was presently called 
upon and I learned that she was Hildegard Bauer, who had 
by this time become editress of one of the popular magazines 
of New York. We found her to be the same dear little girl 
that she had always been, and were glad to hear of her success. 

Next to speak was Arthur Zimmerman. He was dressed 
in a suit that was typical of the west, having a large, broad- 
brimmed hat with a large crown. After making several hu- 
morous remarks, he told us that he had gone out West in 
1914, and after “roughing it’ for three years, he had settled 
down permanently on a ranch, which he now owned himself. 
Among the cowboys of his ranch were Walter Graham, Alfred 
Lang, Raymond Willner and Don Alexander, all of whom were 
excellent horsemen. He said that Don Alexander was espe- 
cially good in breaking in bronchos. He told many interesting 
stories about western life and of the Indians there. He also 
told us that he had almost forgotten, that Howard Williams 
was teaching a school out there for the Indians. 

After he resumed his seat, there was an outburst of laugh- 
ter, several of the audience having gone to the window. I 
looked out and was surprised to see Clifford Morris driving a 
large gravel wagon. He hailed: us joyously, whipped up his 
horses and rode rapidly away, leaving us looking after him 
and listening to the rattling and rumbling of the empty wagon, 
until it faintly died away in the distance. We returned ‘to our 
seats to listen to a few more remarks of Dr. Wack’s, after 
which we were dismissed. But we gathered in groups, shak- 
ing hands and conversing with one another about “old times” 
and of the careers of the different ones we had just heard. 

As it was growing dark and we wished to visit several 
of the new department stores which had been established since 
we left Dayton, Ruth and I left the merry crowd, promising 
to let them hear from us soon. After having reached the busy 
section of town, I glanced in a barber shop and was amazed 
to see Kernan Carter busily shaving a young man. He did 
not notice me, however, and I did not go in because there 
were many men awaiting their turn and I was still very, very 
bashful. We continued on our way, when we were met by 
two elegantly dressed ladies who hurried toward us. Grasp- 
ing our hands, they welcomed us back to Dayton. ‘They were 
no other than the two Seitner girls, who had become the wives 
of wealthy business men of the city. They were just returning 
from the theater, where they had witnessed Earl Russel’s new 
play, called “The Successful Playwright,” being presented on 
the stage for the first time. They said it had been a perfect 
success and that Earl had earned for himself the title of his 
own play. They invited us to have dinner with them, but as 
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it was impossible for us to comply with their desire, we 
thanked them kindly and announced our regret. 

After leaving them we entered a large store many stories 
high. It was the largest store in Dayton and was noted for 
its pretty clerks. We looked around for the fair causes of this 
widespregt fame, but failed to find them until we saw Georgina 
Davis, Emma Burt, Edna Gaul, and Lucile Gelbaugh. ‘Then 
we admitted that they were certainly pretty because these 
girls were very stunning looking in the very. latest styles of 
dress, and standing behind a very beautifully adorned counter 
of dress goods and fancy laces. We spoke to them a few 
moments and after having purchased a beautiful piece of 
goods for an evening dress, we continued to go through the 
store: ~ We were surprised to see Edward Werner walking 
around the store and after approaching him and- conversing 
with him a few moments he told us that he and Lester Wolf 
were floor-walkers in this store. He offered to show us the 
building and, gladly consenting, we were taken around the 
most beautiful and best equipped dry goods store in the city. 
It was nearing time for the store to close, so we left, thanking 
Edward for his kind service. 

He invited us to have dinner with him at his new home, 
and also to meet his wife; but knowing that it was already too 
late, we declined his kind offer and returned to the hotel. 

How astonished we were to meet Corrine Irwin and Ellen 
Hamm upon entering. They told us they had just come to 
attend the meeting, but the train having had an accident, they 
were retarded and were too late. They resolved to rmain in 
Dayton to spend a few days with Elizabeth Reidel, who, they 
said, had married a prominent dentist and had a beautifui 
home. 

Well, we left them, returned to our rooms, and after hav- 
ing dined we began to make arrangements to return home the 
next day. How tired we were when we stepped into the train 
and bade farewell to “Dear Old Dayton” and a host of our 
friends. I was pondering over the things I had just heard 
when the conductor fouched me on the shoulder and said, 

Pecuratickel,. please.“ 

The voice sounded familiar and looking up I beheld Walter 
McKelvey standing before me. You can imagine our sur- 
prise upon seeing each other, but I was still more surprised 


_ to learn that Harold McKnight was the engineer on the very 


engine that was pulling our train toward its destination. | 
told Walter about the meeting and he was of course very 
sorry that he could not attend, but after assuring us that 
if they had any more meetings he would be sure to be there, 
he passed on, leaving me to think again about the news | had 
just heard. Just then two ladies walked thru the coach, and 
looking up, I saw Bernadine Peterman and Dorothy Quail. 
Well, above all others, I did not expect to find them there. 
They too were going to Detroit to spend their vacation, so 
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vitation. 

At that moment there was an awful crash and I| felt myself 
going down. down, down until I stopped with a thud that made 
me realize where I was. Opening my eyes, I found myself all 

| | in a heap on our library floor. The other members of the fami- 
ly were standing around laughing most heartily. ‘They had 
been watching me for several moments, having expected my 
fall sooner than it had occurred. After yawning, stretching, 
and looking about me in amazement, I suddenly realized that 
it had all been a dream. 


| 
| we invited them to go with us; they gladly accepted our in- 


Donors for the Boys 


Lorna Wooster, 712. 


Carl Herbert 


Should auld acquaintance be forgot 
And never brought to mind? 

Well, here’s Mill’s picture. Please accept 
For Auld lang syne. 


Elwood Hart 


Elwood Hart, a young man rare, 
Likes Miss Myrtle, a maiden fair. 
He doesn’t ask her; he doesn’t dare. 
I know he’ll appreciate this lock 
of her hair. 


Carl Trautman 
That he likes to eat, 
He’ll not deny. 
I'll give him a cooky, 
For he might cry. 


Paul Coursey 


Once when Paul did turn around 
A girl on his derby did sit right down, 
Makes no difference if there’s not much 
crown, 
No girl on this derby shall sit right 
down. 


Harry Chase 
Harry, Harry, quite contrary, 
How doth thy “crush” now grow? 
Margaret serene, 
But take this Nervine, 
Good results will come later, I know. 
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Earle Gard 
Here stands WarlerGard, ourdady s’ man, 
Likes all girls thruout the land. 
I fear you'll not find your ideal at all, 
So Pve bot for you this Beautiful Doll. 








Don Moehring 


Don has a temper, 
A terrible temper! 
And it’s too bad— 
Hes-a goodlittle lad. 
Take this and sweeten that temper. 









John Smith 
Little bits of powder, 
Preatiitie- bit of paint, 
Will make those few freckles 
Look like what they ain’t. 













Raymond Willner 
Here’s Raymond Willner, 

A dainty young man, 
Methinks it quite fitting, 
‘Eosoter: this ian. 














Don Alexander and Howard Williams 
They’re straight as well as tall; 
So quiet one couldn’t tell 
Just where they were if I 
Should not give them each a bell. 










Walter Dornbush 
Some say you’re Irish; 
I think you're Dutch; 
Here’s a flag of America— 
You’re welcome, much. 






Kemp Strain 
Some day as a baker 
Kemp Strain will shine; 
A wooden spoon for you 
To beat the cakes fine. 


Wilbur Cotton 
Young man with the caustic tongue 
Compare your words 
WWathetiis pepper lve “brung.) 















Eldon Clevenger 
Now, Eldon Clevenger, who’s first name is Bill, 
Is really a song-bird, quite well does he trill. 
Loses out on the flat, sometimes on the sharp; 
Accompany yourself with this new Jew’s harp. 
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Walter Graham 
Walter Graham, rather a sober little man; 
Acts as much a hermit as any-fellow can; 
As distant to the rest of us as in the planet Mars. 
‘Take this small canary bird to brighten lonely hours. 


Henry McCorkle 


Henry, you rang the bell at noon 

And many times you rang too soon. 

If the clock was fast, you’re pardoned 
alborie ie 

Here’s a new time piece; I know it’s right. 


Kernan Carter 


Kernan Carter, looks like a martyr, 

If he happens to think of a book— 
There, stop that wishing! 
Here’s some things for fishing ; 

Now, just run off and play “hook.” 


Wilbert Harnish 


We all know that Wilbert’s a talker, 
But, some say, he’s a far better walker. 
So, for fear his complexion some hot day 
might fade, 
I’ve got for him this straw sun-shade. 
Earl Russell 
A curling-iron 
For the boy whose curls 
Look unnatural, 
And bewilder the girls. 


Joseph Richtig 
a Here’s Joseph Richtig, 
A personage wichtig; 
It also is wichtig 
To give bretzels to kichtig. 


Lester Howett 


We don’t know, Bun, if it’s Irma or Helen; 
If you look at one the other starts yellin’. 
Our anxiety to ease, 
We'd advise you, please, 

Take these two straws and decide. 


George Snyder 
Now, there’s George Snyder, 
Lots of wit on tap, 
So I'll leave to him 
This bright jester’s cap. 
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Irvin Sigler 
He liketh Miss Powell, 
Her lowe is not deep; 
Her heart's with a “dark” man; 
Take this handkerchief—weep. 


Carl Thiele 
Carl Thiele, I’m told, 
Is awfully bold, 
And he looks so queer at the lasses, 
Sometimes I think 
I see him wink 
As a remedy, Carl, take these glasses. 


Owen Stolz 
More than once Owen 
Did the thought on me dawn: 
Neutebesampachelor, the crabbed’. type; 
Here’s an old age comfort ere the gifts are gone, 
And [ll give you now this good old pipe. 


Charles Smolar 
A paint brush or two 
For the boy called Chas. 
The best-known artist 
Of the Senior class. 


Clifford Morris 
Flere's a‘ cigarette 
(Of candy, however,) 
For the real kind 
You should use never. 


Louis Ostrow 
A little red wagon 
Lilerive to-you, 
For fond of play 
Is little boy “Lou.” 


LeRoy Sauer 
What you need, 
We all know well; 
You'll want it soon— 
This wedding )eil. 


Arthur Zimmerman 
Here’s a trumpet 
Of mellower tone, 
So now when you play, 
We need not groan. 
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Harold McKnight 
Harold McKnight is a runner bright; 
He won great honors, too. 
It is not much, 
But the best of such 
School colors we'll give you. 


Alfred Lang 


Our prophet says you'll be a cowboy 
And capture many a buffalo; 

Now, I think I’ve been real thoughtful 
To get for you this new lasso. 


Edwin Thum 


Gloomy Gus 

You seem to us; 
Here’s a nickel, 
Smile for us. 


Clement Rowe 
Pve been told you invent—great things [I 
I presume— 
Most things electric, some things reai 
deep. 
Here’s a thing that’s a pencil—at the same 
time a broom; 
li-you can beat thats you can havent 
keep. 


Edward Werner 


His business is with books, 

And at girls he seldom looks. 
A law librarian some day he'll be; 
This book, perhaps, might useful be. 


Luther Uhlig and Howard Linkert 


They’re always together 
In all kinds of weather; 
Happy and gay little boys, 
Now, you won't have to walk 
And still you can talk; 
Both get into the auto and increase your 


JOYS. 


Leroy Machael 


You'll have great success 
If the soil you would till; 
Right here is a spade; 
Go to work with a will. 
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Harrison Dickensheets 


At present you have 

puch aspreat lenoth-of hair ; 
This pretty red ribbon 

You'll soon have to wear. 


Clarence Smith 


For this poem it took much time 
hoesee2cod=words and’ make them rhyme. 
Hlere's a.baseball, for, in many a way, 
"Twill make you think of bygone days. 


Lester Wolf 
He will not talk; 
He’d rather smother. 
He has no tongue, 
So here’s another, 


Joseph Finkelstein 
Little Joe Finkelstein, 
So very small; 
Perhaps he’d be pleased 
WWith=asbie rubber ball, 


Robert Whitmore 
Raight here, Bob, 
Is an’ icé cream cone 
To make you think 
Of that wondrous Miss Cohn. 


Harry Campbell 
He smiles all the time; 
I don’t know what at. 
Take this book of jokes, 
Laugh and grow fat. 


Monroe Wack 
Mo’s not small; 
Ruta anotetalls 


Two linked hearts; 
haere: all a. 


Walter McKelvey 


With vacuum cleaners 
He travels wide; 

Here’s a small suit case— 
Put them inside. 
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Jacob Hiller 


And then his grin widens for miles and miles 
The time came for parting. . 
He wished not to part; 
He’d the key to her locker—here’s the key 
to her heart. 


Donors for the Girls 
Harry ‘Chase, 712. 


Corrine Irwin 
Corrine, you're very seldom heard 
‘To open your lips and say a word. 
Don't lay your voice upon the shelf, 
Bat take this horn and blow yourself. 


Mattie Watkins 


Matties’s our honor pupil tonight, 
Who in study takes delight. 
To satisfy her great ambition 
We'll give her this sign of high position. 
(dunce cap.) 
Helen Carter 


When from Normal you shall pass, 
And teach a kindergarten class, 
We hope this switch will help you lots 

To educate the little tots. 


Mildred Henderson 


The one ambition of Mildred’s life 
Is to become a farmer’s wife. 

This big straw hat, when she milks the cows 
Will keep the sun from off her brows. 


Myrtle Wetzel ____ 


When you shall think, with moistened eye, 
Of the days you’ve spent at Stivers Hi, 

And you wish to call their memories back, 
Just gaze upon this railroad track. 


Mary Connelly 


Mary Connelly, everyone knows, 
Came from the land where the shamrock 
eTOWS; 
So, Mary, take this shamrock green 
And wear it where it can be seen. 
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Emma Spahr 
And now to little Emma Spahr 
Who always rides upon the car, 
And never likes to walk a bit, 
We'll give this chair on which ‘to sit. 


Cecil Shepard 


We've often heard our teachers say 
That all good children love to play; 
So, Cecil we have brought for you 
A little wagon, painted blue. 


Elfrieda Deckwitz 
Elfrieda, take this Tabby cat; 
Aseyou Can see, “tis nice and fat. 
Treat it well and never scold. 
‘Twill comfort you when you are old. 





Ruth Olt 


. To Ruth we'll give this strip of leather 
To tie her heart and Mo’s together. 


Irma Lumby 
To Irma, who thinks it’s lots of fun, 
To keep the boys all on the run, 
We'll give this artificial bun, 
To remind her of Mr. Howett’s son. 


Nellie Adams 


Nellie seldom makes a noise, 
| Especially when she’s near the boys. 
So, Nellie, take this little drum, 
And then I’m sure you'll make things hum. 


Grace Durnell 


| To Grace Durnell, who’s rather slow, 
| | We'll give this pepper to make her go. 


Lorna Wooster 
And now comes Lorna Wooster, 
Who seldom keeps a beau; 
| If she will learn to use this spoon, 
I’m sure ‘twill make her grow. 


Georgenia Davis 





| Georgenia, when you’re away at college, 

. Stuffing your cranium full of knowledge, 

| And your cheeks grow pale with work and study, 
Use this paint to make them ruddy. 
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Ruth Powell 
Ruthie, Dear, how cold thou art! 
Take this lamp and warm up your heart. 


roo 


Esther Thiele 

| Esther, since hash is your delight, 

take this chopper, new and bright; 

) And with it make a savory dish— 
Partly ““Hlash’ sande partly. Fish. 


Viola Herman 
f Viola, you have such a studious look; 
The best gift for you is a little book, 
I "Tis known as ‘‘Mother Goose’s Tales,” 
Ve And will interest you when all else fails. 


Elnora Biddle 
Elnora, may we ask you why 
| ; Around the boys you’re always shy? 
! You'll find this hook is just the thing 
To get the boys upon the string. 


Margaret Billings 
Margaret likes to look her best; 
She’s always well and neatly dressed. 
So here’s a sunflower, big and fair, 
With which to decorate your hair. 


Mildred Markwick 
A girl with hair so nice and fair 
Can not be found just anywhere; 
S50, Mildred, if your locks should fade, 
" This peroxide will restore their shade. 


Charlotte Rotterman 
Charlotte, it makes us all rejoice, 
When e’er we hear your silvery voice; 
But we think it would improve its tone 
If you should use the megaphone. 


Stella Ogden 
We'll give to Stella this opera bag 
In which to keep her powder rag. 


Jeanette McMaster 
Jeanette, we scarcely need to mention, 
How often you make a balloon ascension, 
This anchor take, with lots of rope; 
Up in the air it’s your only hope. 


“ee ee 
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Bernadine Peterman 


Every Sunday night or so 
Bernadine has a different beau; 
Alas! I fear you’re very fickle, 
So here’s for you a big sour pickle. 


Lucile Gelbaugh 
Lucile, when you are feeling blue, 
And haven’t anything else to do, 
To rid yourself of all your troubles, 
‘Take out this pipe and blow some bubbles. 


Blanche Cecil 


To Blanche, who summoned all her art 
To break in bits poor Jacob’s heart, 
We'll give this bottle of Carter’s Glue 

To fix it up as good as new. 


Charlotte Seitner 
Charlotte, you are very wise 
In knowing how to use your eyes. 
So save the boys a lot of care, 
And wear these goggles everywhere. 


Wilma Hermes 


Wilma tries as hard as she can 
But tries in vain to catch a man, 
Cheer up, Wilma; with this net 
You'll have the chance to land one yet. 


Edna Gaul 


Edna, since you hope to be 
The ruler of your family, 
Carefully guard this little mace; 
* [will keep your husband in his place. 


Emma Burt 
For Emma Burt, the little lass, 
Who used to shine in the Latin class, 
We have a little Roman pony 
On which to ride when the road gets stony. 


Elizabeth Riedel 
We all admire Elizabeth’s hair, 
For its red and wondrous fair. . 
To her we'll give a cake of ice; 
"Twill help to keep her cool and nice. 
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Rebecca Lewis 
I’m sorry, Betty, that all I have 
Is just this little box of salve. 
Spread it on with lots of care, 
And you'll succeed most anywhere. 


Josephine Boone 
Here, Josephine, you 1ittle eli, 
Take this glass and admire yourself. 


Henrietta Miller 
Henrietta, we seldom see you smile; 
At least ’tis only once in a while. 
So take this feather, light and fluffy, 
"Twill tickle you when you feel huffy. 


Isadore Crawford 
Isadore, your voice so meek, 
Makes me fear your lungs are weak; 
These dumb-bells use a month or longer, 
And they will make your voice grow 
stronger. 
Grace Sauerbrun 
At singing, Grace, you’re something grand; 
So take this shovel and play in the sand. 


Charlotte Olt 
When you’ve been losing lots of sleep, 
And lie in slumber very deep. 
This little clock with its musical chime, 
Will get you up in plenty of time. 


Margaret Seitner 
Exercise keeps down the weight; 
So, Margaret, to escape your fate, 
Suppose you buy a little tub, 
And on this wash board learn to rub. 


Naomi Haller 
You wish, Naomi, to make a name, 
So take this ladder and climb to fame. 


Dorothy Quail 
I have a gift for Dorothy Quail 
Which to please her cannot fail. 
Dorothy, you’re much too short; 
So use these stilts and be a sport. 


Hildegarde Bower 
To please you, stories never fail; 
So here’s a little fairy “tail.” 
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May Griffeth 


May is our little baseball fan; 

She knows the game like any man. 

So shake this rattle with all your might, 
And put our enemies to flight. 


Sadie Alston 


Maud Muller on a summer’s morn, 
Hoed the meadow, sweet with corn. 
And if hike Maud you wish to be, 
‘Take up your hoe and follow me. 


Lillian McCarthy 


Lillian, here’s a magnet bright: 
To catch a boy and hold him tight. 


Ellen Hamm 


This medal which your eyes behold 
Is worth its weight in purest gold; 
By Ellan Hamm ’tis well deserved, 
For having lips so nicely curved. 


Esther Reichert 


To Esther, who’s thin and growing thinner, 
We'll give this bottle to hold her dinner. 


The Last Will and Testament 
of the Class 1912 


ailebidt mae Le, 


Friends, faculty and classmates. You have assembled in 
this hall to hear the last will and testament of the class of nine- 
teen hundred and twelve. Four years you have watched this 
class distinguished in the lines of athletics and education. 
During these four years this class has been overtaken by only 
one dreaded malady, which has been pronounced by the 
School Physician ana many specialists of this citv to be the 
contagious disease of Book-itis. Therefore the end of this ter- 
rible disease confronting us, we wish to distribute our vast 
fortune, accumulated during the four years of our career, to 
our honorable faculty and beloved schoolmates. ‘Therefore, 
in the name of Stivers Manual, Training, High School, we the 
aforesaid, being about four years of age, and being of sound 
mind, and disposition do hereby make, publish, and declare 
this our last will and testament, all other wills and testaments 
being null and void. 

First, our will is that all just debts be paid out of the treas- 
ury as soon after the date of our demise, as shall be found 
convenient. 
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Second, we do hereby bequeath to our little Sophomores 
all the sand, which is left, and which belonged to the Seniors, 
that they may have grit enough to finish their high school 
course. 


To the Juniors we bequeath all the recipes of the Senior 
girls on how to make pies, thinking from past experience, it 
will be well to do so. 


To Mr. Meck, our honorable and beloved principal, we do 


give our best wishes for his success as principal of Stivers 
High School. 


To Mr. Buck, our physics teacher, we do bequeath all 
electricity and lead shot carried away by the Senior boys. 


To Mr. Boldt, our trig teacher, we do bequeath all hair lost 
by the students because of hard study. . 


‘To Mr. Reeder, our Latin teacher, we do bequeath a volume 
of Biff, containing new jokes and puns. . 

To Miss McKinney and Mr. Boring, our lovable Latin 
teachers, we do bequeath all ponies used by the Seniors and 
hope they will enjoy their companionship. 

To Mr. A. E, Clagett, our honorable civics teacher, we do 
bequeath all of our appendixes and constitutions. 

To Miss Graham and Mr. W. Rodney Huber, our chemistry 
teachers, we do bequeath lime drops and carbon bisulphide. 

To Miss Ryder, our esteemed English teacher, we do here- 
by bequeath a five foot shelve library containing such famous 
works) “as: “ Burke’s*™ Spéech;: = Vanibis) hesays). sect te 
Progress,’ and “Woman’s Suffrage.” 

To Miss Newton, our worthy English teacher, we do be- 
queath all cares, trials, and troubles of the Stylus. 

To Mr. Cecil, our history teacher, we do bequeath a volume 
of “History of Springfield.” 

To Miss Macke, our sewing teacher, we do bequeath the 
latest patterns that she may give to the little Sophomore 
girls, so that they may look somewhat like the beautiful Senior 
girls. 

To Miss Rotterman, our German teacher, we do bequeath 
the laundry room and all the fixtures with the one restriction 
that she use the “other stairs.” 

To Miss Pagenstecher, our German teacher, we do be- 
queath a life size portrait of Bismarck. 

To Miss Schlesinger we do bequeath the beautiful yellow 
banner bearing the inscription “Down with the Men,” and 
“Votes for the Women.” 

To Miss Nuttall and Miss Martin we bequeath all the blue 
ribbon, instead of red tape, that the Seniors have used. 

To Mr. Tebbs, our music teacher, we do bequeath “The 
Lost Chord,” which recently has just been found by the Senior 
class. 

To Mr. Willoughby and Mr. Weyrich, we bequeath the pic- 
tures of the drinking fountains on the fourth floor. 
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To Mr. Dexter and Mr. Hodapp we do bequeath the beauti- 
ful red roses, made by the Senior Class. 

Whatever other property may remain, and of whatever 
value, we do bequeath to our worthy cook and janitor, provid- 
ing they make good use of it. In witness whereof we have 
hereunto set our hand and signed our name on this, the tenth 
day of June in the year of our Lord, one thousand nine hun- 
dred and twelve. CE oO Halo, 

The foregoing instrument was signed by the said Senior 
class in our presence and by them published and declared as 
and for their last will and testament, and at their request and 
in their presence and in the presence of each other, we hereun- 
to subscribe our names as attesting witnesses, at Stivrs Man- 
Ueierainine-tlioh School, thistenth day of June A: D. 1912. 


PRESTONIUS WILL, Middleton, Ohio. 
MICHAELONIUS GRINDEM, Xenia, Ohio. 


Confession Day 


Neoki= <13. 
Time, Prace=koo0nialOl, 
Ptlesronmiarch sy Aoek)i©.1 7; scene, A dungeon. 


Lightning and Thunder. 


He stood before the calendar, his beardless face was pale, 
its expression entirely fled. His mind was concentrated, but 
not on the object before him. He stood as though entranced, 
looking into the very depths of the opaque wall, where he 
seemed to see a vision. He neither seemingly breathed nor 
moved a muscle. He stood a living statue. Gone the florid 
hue. He looked more like an apparition than a student. 

eleuatict cecall shim... lisaid;.“-l must. brine him back «te 
earth.” 

Lightly I rested my hand upon his shoulder. 

“Sir Guenther, I pray you, tell me of your plight.” 

Slowly, steadily turned he, his wan, weird head. His eyes 
converging lens and | the image, seemed to be. I thought he 
did not hear me, but slowly and softly floated his tardy voice 
to the image. 

“Tomorrow is the Ides of March, Confession Day. O what 
a terrible vision have I just had! I saw us before the priestess, 
who denounced our errors. You were ordered tortured, then 
burned; I, banished.” 

And he heaved a mighty sigh. 

“Fear not, Sir Guenther,’ quoth I, “for ere this week hath 
past, we shall know our fate. Perhaps ’tis not so terrible as 
you dream. Trust to the last.” 

“You are right, Sir Null,’ quoth he, and forthwith gave his 
hearty hand. 
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Our gaze fell simultaneously on the calendar and our 
minds recalled the vision and its truth. But ere we recovered 
from its spell, in noiselessly now walked the priestess brave, 
and sullenly commanded us, for the sin of thus conversing, to 
report in 202 and thus redeem ourselves. But we reported 
not. I walked home with drooping head, knowing that this, 
our last transgression, would augment her wrath and speed 
punishment of the Ides of March, the following day. 

Next morn I saw him kneeling beside his desk praying for 
his English rights. 

“Up, Sir Guenther, you the faultless knight of this large 
class; why down on this hard floor now let you forth your 
grievances? Look you, we are not the only ones who spent 
a restless night. Mark you, the hollow rings around fair 
Helen’s eyes, and how Sir Russel’s Hair doth stand on end. 
And mark you the ghastly faces of Sir Rolland, Sir Huber, and 
Sir Floyd, the nervous fingers of Sir Gabler, the tall, bent, 
quivering form of Sir Melville. What! call you these things 
natural?” 

Then ame the swish of a skirt in that dull-illumined place 
and the groanings and sighings of the rusty hinges, as the door 
was now forced quickly shut. A dead hush followed. Then 
the mournful tolling of the Newcom School bell. The form 
of the priestess, clothed in her azure gown, veiled in minster 
darkness, gropes her way to the altar. She looks at the erring 
class, gives a low, sad sigh, then corrects one by one the nuns 
and knights. 

We allcare lost amid thes aints® =-eits: sande-corae 


Conscience stricken, yea, spellbound, sit we among these 
dreadful sins. Then with a horrifying clang the thundering 
bell rings forth its gladdening peal, echoes, then reverberates 
in and around the cold damp walls, seeking to conceal its 
noise in some dark nook or niche. Down on our knees we 
drop with a start, each seeking forgiveness from the priestess 
fair. But alas! the wild clang of the second bell brings all 
again to our feet. Some rush forth, some stand as if spell- 
bound, then the priestess shouts in radiant tones: 

“FORGIVEN!” 

I start; then Sir Guenther, with blood-red face, covers me 


with his beady eyes and wails out in a clamorous tone, “WE 
TRUSTED AND ARE FORGIVEN.” 


N. B—This day, March 15, 1912, was spent by Miss New- 
ton’s Junior English Classes in confessing their grammatical 
errors; hence, “Confession Day.” 
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Billy--A Baseball Story 


As Coach Wilson left the park at the close of the first 
day’s practice, he caught sight of a slim, lithe form swinging 
along head of him. “Oh! Billy,” he called; ‘““Wait a minute.” 

“Hello, Coach, going this way?” said Billy as he caught 
sight of Wilson. 

“Surest thing you know,” answered Wilson.” “Say, Billy, 
where did you get that drop ball you threw this afternoon?” 

“Where did I get it? Well, 1 don’t know; I just threw it, 
that’s all,’ answered the boy. 

Wy clipit is Certainly a. daisy = can you<control it?” asked 
Wilson. 

“Mostly I can, but sometimes I can’t, and if it ever begins 
to go wild—good night!” said Billy gravely. 

“Well, you will have to work hard and get it down, for I 
am afraid Graves won't make a good pitcher; he’s too nerv- 
ous,’ and with a word of farewell, the coach turned down the 
street that lead to his home. 

Billy strode briskly along with a cheery whistle on his lips, 
for from the words of the coach, he knew that he was con- 
sidered a better pitcher than Graves. It was Billy’s greatest 
desire to be first pitcher this year... Bad health had pulled him 
down the season before, and with the graduation of Captain 
Palciemiie=. pitching. job. had been leit open. - Graves had 
pitched part of a game the year before and had gone sky high, 
only some great fielding on the part of the men behind him 
sustaining the great record of no defeats, which the East High 
team had that year. So Billy was jubilant. 

The next day he was the first man to arrive at the park, - 
and when two teams called the “Yannigans” and “Regulars,” 
were compounded from the various men present, Billy did 
not allow a hit, but some bad fielding brought a couple of runs 
fovscore, Billy was the life of the team, and when on the 
coaching line he had Graves so badly rattled that the Regulars 
scored at will. 

It was not until after the first game was won, that a cap- 
tain was selected, and Billy was elected without a dissenting 
vote. = 

The East team was composed mostly of last year’s men 
with the exception of Billy and the right fielder, and they won 
over Mansfield, Urbana, and Springfield with comparative 
ease. Billy had worked hard and his drop ball was well un- 
der control. The opposing batsmen were completely fooled 
by the deceptive swoop which the ball took. Graves had al- 
so improved for Billy had taken him under his wing and given 
him some valuable advice. 

Central, the rival team for the city championship, although 
a veteran team, were playing poorly, and with the East game 
but two weeks off, were certainly in hard luck. Their regular 
pitcher was hurt and their heavy hitting outfield crippled, but 
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they always put up their best game with East, and though all 
dope was against them, no one would say they had no chance. 

Then, on Monday morning, a week before the big game, 
consternation reigned throughout East High. A rumor was 
around that Billy Evans was hurt. Charlie McDonald, the 
star shortstop, had seen Billy on Sunday with his hand ban- 
daged, and although he kept it as quiet as possible, it spread 
through the school. Billy was not there that day and did 
not show up for practice. This was not an uncommon occur- 
rence, and but for the rumor that was around, nothing would 
have been thought of it. But at noon it was a topic of discus- 
sion throughout the school, and at practice the fellows played 
without spirit, despite the admonitions of the coach. 

On Tuesday Billy was not at school, but at practice he 
was out in his suit, and was promptly assailed with a multi- 
tude of questions. At last he called for silence and said: 

“Fellows, Graves will pitch Saturday.” 

Instantly there was a storm of dissapprobation, but Billy 
was firm, and not even to the coach would he tell his trouble, 
and he admonished the other players to work hard, but he 
refused to pitch a ball and kept his pitching hand out of sight, 
refusing to answer any questions. Gradually the infield began 
playing with the old snap and dash and the outfield soon fol- 
lowed. 

Then came Saturday. Throughout the week excitement 
had been rife, and the members of the sporting fraternity 
were betting 3 to 1 against East’s chances, without their star 
pitcher in the box. 

At two o’clock the stands were filled, and at ree there 
was not a bleacher seat vacant. Promptly at 3:15 the umpire 
strode to the center of the diamond, jerked off his cap and 
bellowed: 

“Batteries, East—Graves and Clark; Central—Severing 
and Haynes; play ball.” 

Central went to bat first. Contrary to all expectations, 
Graves proved not to be the least bit nervous, and retired the 
first three batters easily. East fared no better, and it was not 
until the sixth that a run was scored. McDonald, the first man 
to face Severing that inning caught the pellet fair on the 
seam, and drove a, termiic liner between center and right for 
two bases. 

Then “Germany” Shultz, the first baseman, made himself 
immortal by slamming a hot grounder down the infield that 
no one came near to, “while McDonald easily scored. Ester- 
ling, the guardian of the middle cushion, drew a pass, and 
Walker, the little third baseman, got a dinky hit that filled the 
bases. Graves was at bat, and the Central pitcher took no 
chances, but used his best curves to fan the pitcher. Then 
came Cooke, the first man on the batting list. He had not 
offered at the first ball pitched, when he had gone to bat be- 
fore, and Severing bent his back and whipped in a “groover” 
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with terrific speed. Cooke fell back a step and met the ball 
with a splitting crash. There was a puff of chalk dust 75 
yards down the foul line and before the ball was recovered, 
three East men were over the plate, bringing the total up to 
four. Then Severing put on the brakes and no more were 
scored. 

In the seventh Central made a run on two hits, the first 
ones made off Graves. No one scored in the eighth and the 
crowd was raised to the highest pitch of enthusiasm when 
Central went to bat in the ninth. 

Graves faced the first batter, wound himself into a knot, 
and loosed a hard incurve—crack, the ball went sailing over 
the second baseman’s head for a clean single. The next man 
struck out. Graves forced the next batter to swing twice, 
thelepur tie ballover the:outside corner. Bane! Another hit, 
and there were men on first and third. Then Graves lost con- 
trol completely and passed the next batter. Three on and 
one out. Graves tried desperately to regain control, but forced 
in a run by hitting the batter. He walked off the field to the 
bench and said,. Billy, l-cuesss T.am up inthe air.” 

“No you’re not; just shoot that dandy inshoot of yours 
up around this fellow’s neck a couple of times,’ answered 
the captain. Graves went back. Three times the ball sped 
across the plate after the batter had struck at it. Then again 
Graves went into the clouds and forced another run over. A 
hit meant that Central would go into the lead; another pass 
would tie. This time there was complete resignation in 
Graves’ tone as he walked to the bench and said: 

“You will. have to goin, Billy.” 

“All right,” answered Billy and peeled off his sweater. As 
he walked to the box, the stands rose to a man and cheered 
him. 

Clark and Billy held a short consultation. Then Clark re- 
turned behind the plate and Billy set himself to pitch. For 
perhaps 20 seconds he stood still as a statute, then hurled the 
ball@arethe plate;- It lookedsiike a good one and the batter 
swung fiercely, only to have the ball swoop downward and 
land with a thud in Clark’s mitt. Clark rolled the ball back to 
Billy. 

PO ort omimiilciires, poldiaman, ehe-implored,. for he 
had seen a spasm of pain across Billy’s face. 

“You get back there and catch them,’ commanded Billy. 

“Again he set himself and pitched, and Clark saw his face 
go white. The ball looked like a good one, but the batter fig- 
ured on a drop and did not offer at it. But instead of dropping, 
the ball sped across the plate just above the knees. 

“Strike two,” bellowed “His Umps.” 

This time Clarke carried the ball back to Billy. 

“Don’t do it, Capt.,” he implored. “That must have hurt 
you awfully.” 

Soe oetpack theres. 
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This time Billy’s command was stern and Clark went 
back with a worried look in his eyes, while Billy again 
faced the batsman. He wound up slowly, then loosed a 
straight ball right at the heart of the plate. The bats- 
man was expecting another drop and he hesitated a fatal 
fraction of a second. When he swung the ball was in Clark’s 
mitt. Clark startea to turn a handspring, and the crowd be- 
gan to surge on the field with a terrific roar, but every tongue 
was stilled and every one stood as if rooted in his tracks when 
they saw Billy with a face like death itself, sink slowly to 
the ground halfway to the players’ bench. Clark reached him 
in two jumps, and seizing his pitching hand, slowly raised it 
in full view of the players who came crowding about. 

“A felon,” cried Wilson as the hand came into sight, “and 
on the first finger of his pitching hand, at that. Talk about 
Cries. 


Memories of a Motorcyclist 
Elmer H. Gress. 


Motorcycle riding, like any other sport, furnishes its de- 
votees a great many pleasant experiences to look back upon; 
experiences that may be enjoyed a second time in retrospec- 
tion, but it is not all “easy sailing” and there are few riders so 
fortunate as to have no hard luck stories to relate. Strange 
as it may seem, I made my first effort to navigate one of these 
“chug combusticles”’ less than three months ago, but not be- 
fore I had afixed my autograph to one of these accident gam- 
bling policies. I decided many moons ago if I should ever 
become dippy enough to attempt to master one of these gaso- 
line bronchos, I would wager a large sum on my anatomy 
and facial expression. In the event I should happen to prod 
up the “terra cotta” on some smooth pike, or come into sud- 
den relationship with an overgrown tree or telegraph pole 
whilst going at the rate of a mile in less than nothing, I 
figured the income would be large enough so as to make it 
possible to at least patch up the “chugger’ to enable me to 
try to do the job a little neater the next time. With this 
“policy” well in mind, I sailed forth to test the different types 
of steeds and to inspect the driving power, the amount of feed 
each one required and above all, the general appearance, es- 
pecially the color. The main reason I picked the machine I 
did was because I was “infatuated” with the color of the 
enamel the makers of the “Flying Devil” adorn their ma- 
chines with. The salesmen spoke about the spring frame, 
carbureters, spark plugs, belt drive, magneto, ets., but all 
these were “bosch” and listened to me lke “hot oxoline.” 
Orange always pleased my optics, therefore none other than 
the “Flying Devil” would answer my requirements. 

On a certain Sunday afternoon about the middle of June I 
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was destined to take my first fling at the two-wheeled chug 
wagon. 

A few of my supposed friends had procured a so-termed 
demonstrating machine for me to ride and informed me of the 
fact about 9 a. m. of said day., I immediately proceeded to 
have “nervous prespiration,’ and about 2 p. m., the time set 
for the exhibition, I was a total wreck. 

After placing my accident policy on the library table so 
as to be real handy on my return, I sauntered forth to the start- 
ing point of my initiai trip to motordom. 

A “crowd” of fully two dozen motor-cyclists had assembled 
to witness the initiation, and it was with “feelings of no or- 
dinary emotion” that I mounted the steed preparatory to 
“doing my darndest.” They informed me I was to turn the 
left handle a little, do the same with the right, pedal the ma- 
chine as hard as I could, and maybe something would happen. 
The initiation committee had performed their work in great 
style. They had me on the wrong side of a badly paved street, 
and just as they were about to push me off they suggested 
that I cross the street car stracks immediately so as to be on 
the right side of the street when I crossed the railroad tracks 
which were but a stone’s throw away. Somebody yelled, 
“Let ’er go!” and something coughed underneath me, the 
seat pushed forward and hit me and before I had time to holler 
for help I had crossed the railroad track and was well on my 
way to the fair grounds. Everything went lovely until I 
struck the hill, and then trouble started in bunches. A traction 
car turned out of somewhere on to Main Street, and at the 
same time an overgrown pup was taking vicious snaps at one 
of my underpins. ‘The dog was between me and the curbstone 
and I was between the dog and the traction car. Something 
had to be done or something was going to “combusticate.” I 
decided to turn one of the handles. I forgot whether I meant 
to stop or to go ahead, but before I had time to make a decision 
I was simply making a flying get-away over the brow of the 
hill. The next stunt was to halt. I turned one of the grips 
and she coughed harder and started ahead faster than ever. 
Automobiles going at a a fierce clip were two or three blocks 
head on, and I was gaining rapidly. As a last hope I yanked 
at a lever on the right handle-bar and almost instantly I did 
an impromptu cart-wheel intermingled with a few somer- 
saults, alighting on my lunch-hooks and pedal extremities. 
Right then I decided to master that death-defying benzine 
GirevemiceliOrimcr,.om co, broke ain the attempt...l arrived 
home safe from my first trip after giving a bunch of pigs the 
scare of their lives, narrowly missing three automobiles, graz- 
ing about a dozen brainless fowls and ending up by defying 
Cockroach Castle by a rear-end collision with the corner po- 
liceman. Some great sport, eh? 

Three days later I parted with my fortune for one of those 
little “go-devils.” After riding around the side streets and 
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alleys for two days | decided to take a trip to the country. 
I started, and after navigating about ten miles from town, I 
stopped to catch my breath and incidentally to take a look at 
the country. All I had seen of the beautiful surroundings on 
my jaunt was the road in front of me. I hadn't taken my eyes 
off the path for fear I should hit a chuck-hole and then it would 
be to the ditch for me. I mounted my steed for the return trip 
when she balked and refused to go. I hardly knew what to do. 
I opened my tool kit, took out all the implements of war and 
looked them over very carefully. 

Finally, I decided on a process of elimination of causes by 
unscrewing and screwing every bolt [ could find. I had just 
finished when another rider stopped and inquired what the 
trouble was. I looked wise and informed him the timing 
pinion on my carbureter had become carbonized with the 
spark plug, and for that reason the piston in the magneto was 
failing to respond to the engine clutch. He said, “That’s 
tough luck,” and rode away. Whilst I was counting my loose 
change and figuring about what would be a fair price to pay 
a farmer to haul me to town, another speedster stopped and 
after gazing at my roadster informed me that all I needed was 
a little fuel. I had forgotten all about the blamed gasoline, 
and after I had injected a gallon of the farmer’s oil into the 
tank she walked away like a shot. When almost home she 
went lame from a puncture in the front off side foot, which re- 
quired a lot of peroxide and a large bandage, but outside of 
that I imagined I was having lots of fun. 

For three weeks thereafter, the two-wheeled chu-chu and I 
got along mighty peacefully, and I was sure it was about time 
for something to “drop” to relieve the monotony of every-day 
scorching. Believe me, it dropped and incidentally I dropped 
with it. It happened about 9:30 on a dark and rainy night. 
The stage was the top of the Fairview hill, and the scene was 
a scandalous piece of pike filled with water save a one-foot 
pathway to the right of the road aside of which was a gully 
about 18 feet in depth and extremely steep, decorated at the 
bottom with numberless “nigger-heads,” mud and a rivulet 
about a foot deep. As the curtain rises the villain is seen car- 
rying a large plank which he places on the bias over the afore- 
said path. The “supposed” hero is heard climbing the hill on 
his “chugger” and presently he appears in view and is seen 
to slacken his speed and to veer over to the supposed unob- 
structed pathway. He cautiously enters the path and when 
about one-half the way through the flooded portion his front 
wheel hits the plank, makes a sharp twist to the right and ma- 
chine, rider and all are precipitated into the valley with a 
sickening thud, amidst the groans of the peanut gods. The 
rider, after a long pause, is awakened from his peaceful slum- 
ber by a hissing sound caused by the waters in the valley ob- 
jecting to the visit of an overheated engine at an ungodly 
hour. He picks himself up, piece by piece, and examines 
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them. ‘Two parts were badly dented. ‘The equator and the 
south-paw hoof appeared to be badly sprung, whilst the knot 
on the coco was a mere “triffle.’ Unable to ‘““Westonize,” the 
hero crawls into the field and from thence to the pike and 
presently four stalwart men with tufts of fuzz on their chin ap- 
pear, and rescue the “sizzling demon.” ‘The machine, outside 
of a badly strained handle-bar and a smashed magneto, looks 
none the worse for its spiral “dip of dips.” ‘The hero, to prove 
his supposed bravery, attempts to mount the machine when 
one of the yaps exclaims with a “haw-haw:” “Stand away 
from the hoss’s head. He might bite you!’ ‘The “star” fool 
then sets the magneto with a rock and with a bark which 
would split a barber shop chord in two is seen to exit down 
the pike in the direction of Camp Duquesne. 

The “nuttin’ doin’” sign was hung up for quite a while 
after I closed my brief engagement as the star in the realistic 
rural drama entitled “Nuttin’ Into Nuttin’ Leaves Nuttin’. 

The next role I enacted was placed on the boards late one 
Saturday afternoon after having “breezed the breezes’ three 
times in a ball game in a vain endeavor to garner a bingle off 
a dub twirler by the name of Maloney. I was feeling blue 
and sore at the Emerald Isle as I came chugging to town, and 
as I reached the corner of Third and Ludlow I went bang 
up into a dinky street car. Women shrieked and men howled, 
while the conductor and motorman busied themselves taking 
the family history of everybody in sight. All this time my 
buzz-wagon was pinioned underneath the car and when “his 
nibs” attempted to back his car the blamed thing refused to 
budge. After coupling another car to the damaged one they 
finally unearthed what was left of my machine, and gathering 
up the remains I started for the repair shop as sore as a wet 
hen. I had not proceeded very far when I stopped to take a 
bird’s-eye view of the wrecked street car, and I happened to 
notice it was a Green Line. Immediately my spirits rose, and 
I knew I had gotten even with the Irish for putting one over 
on me and incidentally my machine. 

After all, it is great dope. To mount your faithful steed 
and wander forth into the freshness of the country, covering 
old and well-known roads, occasionally investigating the 
depth of mud holes, ditches, and the buoyancy of self and bus 
over the “marshy road” past Cy Jones’ farm, is certainly great 
sport. I have learned to take the usual tire troubles with a 
certain degree of resignation, and if one of our dare-devil 
bunch on a spin does not “spang” into some fowl, or fail to 
properly circumspect in getting into or out of wagon ruts, 
or try to navigate around a sharp curve on the level, then our 
little joy ride has not been properly seasoned. 

For real, genuine enthusiasm, the motor “speed buster” 
can give the “automogobolist” cards, spades and big casino 
and then beat him to the wire. There are other ways the little 
chugbusticles can trim the big uns, too; but perhaps the less 
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harped about it the better, for no “shover” cares to be remind- 
ed of the many times he has been overhauled and left as if 
“tied to a post” by some of the poor of the “little brothers of 
the:rich.” Suffice it to say I’m a»bug on the sport.» [vemnot 
yet reached that stage of Dippyville that some of my worthy 
brethren have, viz.: Steger, who is known as “The Devil Dab- 
bling with Death;”’ Stuhldreher, the fence hurdler; Kramer, 
the hound annihilator; Herbert Finks, the pocket edition of 
greased lightning; Harry Finks, the unconditioner of canal 
bridges; Hasenstab, the spring frame cyclonist, and Gadker, 
the oslerized speed demon. 

I’ve been pondering of late if the game is really worth the 
candle. I think it is. But some day I may be awakened from 
a sweet dream and change my mind. Until then, I'll be 
imagining I’m having one grand, riproarious time, and after 
all, imagination goes a great ways. 

Note—The author of the above article being the 
original “murtherer” of the King’s English, we deem it neces- 
sary for the benefit of our readers to submit the following 
“Glossary,” interpreting a few of the more difficult terms: 


Glossary. 


Automogolist—Probably chauffeur. 

Bosch—Not the barber. 

Chug Combusticles—Merely a motorcycle. 

Chugger—Ditto to last. 

Combusticate—Presumably explode. 

E,quator—The human belt line. 

Go-Devils—No connection with well-drilling. 

His Nibs—The hero—or the author. 

Hot Oxoline—Overheated air. 

Nervous Prespiration—Probably hot beads on the fore- 
head. 

Nuttin —Meaning nothing. 

Southpaw Hoof—Left hind foot. 

Spang—Perhaps “to collide.” 

W estonize—Pedestrianism. 


Echoes 


The following is an extract from a letter received recently by the 
editor from a last year’s alumnus, Donald Comstock, who is now located 
in Miami, Florida: 





“For some time I have been engaged in the study of civil 
engineering. This work has many advantages in Florida be- 
cause of the climate. Florida is a new country and there is 
always plenty of work. But there are also disadvantages, al- 
though these are common to a civil engineer any place. I 
have never seen so many different varieties of insects as there 
are here. Every day I see some insect new to me. We have 
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mosquitoes, sand flies, scorpions, “red bugs,’ and many oth- 
ers. While these are very annoying, they are not dangerous 
like the rattle snakes and water moccasins. However, these 
snakes abound only in rough and uninhabited land, and they 
never attack a person. They will get out of the way when 
they hear someone coming, and it is only when taken by sur- 
prise that they will strike. We never go out of our way be- 
cause of snakes, but always keep our eyes open when we are 
in places where snakes are likely to be. 

“In our surveying party we generally have three. Two of 
us are young fellows and the other is the real engineer. Land 
is divided up by means of lines that are determined by the use 
of an instrument called a “transit.” It is a very accurate and 
delicate instrument, consisting of a telescope affair, set upon 
a tripod. It has a very strong magnifying glass, and an ob- 
ject a mile away can be seen comparatively plain. What ap- 
pears to be two small wires, (although some instruments have 
more than two) cross at right angles at the further end of the 
telescope. A stake at a point a head, coinciding with the ver- 
tical wire is “on line.” Transits also have a compass attached. 
By this the direction of the line can be determined, and if the 
lines turn, the angle can be read accurately. If sand trees or 
bushes obstruct the view through the transit they must be 
cut down. Hence, real manual labor must be done, especially 
if the line runs through a tropical forest or a cypress swamp. 
We sometimes go through places where the trees are so thick 
and the vines are so tangled up in them, that we cannot see a 
yard ahead of us. However, it is good, healthy work and I am 
very much interested in it. The head surveyor keeps notes on 
the work, and the draftsmen in the office draw the plat from 
these notes. Land is measured by a steel tape usually two 
hundred feet long. The last foot.is divided into tenths, so 
that measurements may be made very accurately. 

A good many things happen to us, which are very humor- 
ous. Some of the people here think that the civil engineers 
are a bad crowd, although I do not think so. We often do 
foolish things. One day we sat down by the side of a road 
to eat our lunch. Across from us was a house, and a girl was 
standing at the front gate. One of the fellows wagered me a 
(uestecetnateie was airdid to talkto her, I aent over and 
asked for a drink of water. This was as far as the converstion 
went, because just then a woman came to the door of the 
house and cried in a shrill voice: 

“Now, Mary Ann, you jes’ come right along into this house. 
You know what I told you about them civil engineers.” 

_ She evidently had a bad opinion of me, although I am sure 
that she never had seen me before in her life. 

“About a month ago we were eighty miles north of Miami, 
running a boundary line around a tract of sixty-four thousand 
acres. ‘There were four different parties on the job, and until 
the places of our work were too far separated, we all camped 
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together. I was rolled out of bed with great regularity every 
night. My mail was stolen, and read aloud for the enjoyment 
of the crowd. I was about four inches too long for my cot, 
and one morning | woke to find that one of the boys had made 
use of my feet as a clothes rack. I think that the last day we 
were on that work was the hardest day I have had. Our party 
was camping by itself at the northern end of the tract. We 
were fifteen miles from the main camp and that was eight 
miles from the nearest railroad station. When we left our 
camp we had six hours to get to the train. We walked to the 
main camp, over rough country, in four hours. We had din- 
ner there, and rode to the train on horses. On account of a 
wreck we had to wait four hours before getting started for 
Miami. 


“One of the most interesting things going on at present, is 
the drainage of the Everglades. This project if successful, 
will be a wonderful engineering feat. I do not think that the 
people of the North, as a rule, realize what the Everglades 
are. They are as large as some of the states. There are 
about four million acres that are to be reclaimed. ‘The drain- 
age is to be done by five canals. As a canal is dug, locks are 
built to hold water, with which to float the dredge. The 
drainage will not be effective until the canals are completed 
and the locks removed. People who buy Everglade land must 
then dig lateral ditches to carry the rainfall to the main ca- 
nals. ‘There is no doubt as to the fertility of the Everglade 
soil. When this country is opened up, it will be some of the 
finest farming country in the world. There are no trees in the 
glades, only grass and plenty of water.” 


A Midnight Adventure 


“T don't know how it happened except that one day last 
winter, near the close of school, I received a cordial invitation 
from my friend, Emily Brown: ‘Woudn’t I please come down 
to Rookville, their suburban home, and stay for a week-end?’ 
She further explained that her parents would be obliged to 
leave the city to attend a wedding, and if I would come, then 
she wouldn’t have to go and stay with a maiden aunt whom 
she abominated. Of course, I went, and I had a good time, 
but of all the experiences I have ever had, that first night in 
that big house was the worst. 

Emily had no brothers or sisters and her parents going 
away necessitated our being left alone. They at first hesitated 
about going, knowing that neither of us was gifted with an 
over abundant supply of courage, but we assured them and 
said we should not be afraid; we would telephone to Ruth 
to come over, and surely three of us would not be afraid. Be- 
sides, “didn’t we have Rags, the dog, to guard us?’ 

They left that afternoon, and in the evening Emily made 
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some delicious fudge, while I popped corn, and we sat out on 
the porch and told delightfully creepy, hair-raising stories, at 
least the other two did, and I listened. Ruth really seemed 
to have remarkable genius in the story-telling art. 

At length I suggested that we talk about something else— 
our summer vacation, or clothes or anything, except ghosts 
and the like, besides it was getting late and such stories were 
not exactly in season, especially when three girls were alone 
in a large house at night. I said I felt awfully sleepy, too. 
Ruth laughed and said she perfectly agreed with me. Emily 
then opened the kitchen door to admit our protector—Rags, 
who was pitifully whining outside. Then we locked all the 
doors several times, each one trying the door that the other one 
of us had locked, to be sure that each was securely fastened. 
Ruth and I were given one room and Emily took an adjoining 
one, leaving the door between the rooms open. 

It must have been about twelve o’clock when I was sudden- 
ly awakened by a grating noise down stairs, as if some one 
were fumbling around a key hole, trying to fit a key into the 
lock. J sat up in bed and lstened intently; soon I heard it 
again. What should I do! Some one was trying to enter the 
house and we all should be murdered! All the terrible stories 
we had told that evening came rushing back to me. Noiseless- 
ly I crept into Emily’s room and found to my amazement she 
was not there! Was she already a victim of that dreadful 
blackguard down stairs? 

I fled back to my room to waken Ruth, who was still sleep- 
ing peacefully. I took her by the arm and shook her violently. 
“Wha-what’s wanted?” she asked sleepily. 

“Ruth! Ruth, wake up!’ I cried; “some one—a burglar 
is in the house, and I can’t find Emily.” 

“At this Ruth sprang up with alacrity—she needed no more 
urging. 

“Where is Emily?” she demanded. 

“T don’t know,” I said; her bed is emptv and maybe she is 
dead.” 

We were both terribly frightened, expecting that, that fear- 
ful somebody would soon come up to seek more prey. 

We heard nothing and, cautiously, Ruth and I went in 
search of Emily. We found her standing at the top of the 
stirs. She had heard the noise, and not wanting to awaken 
and frighten us, had secured a miniature revolver which was 
kept in the bureau drawer, and had tried to determine whence 
the noise came. 

“Oh! Emily,” I gasped,, “I thought sure you had been 
killed.” 

“Well, you see I am not; I am very much alive at present,” 
she whispered bravely. 

Presently we heard the same sound again! We stood at 
the top of the steps huddled into a frightened little group. 
The noise continued. I ran to a window ready to spring out 
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on the side porch and call for help. Emily wanted to go down, 
but Ruth and I would not hear of it. Finally we all filed slowly 
and cautiously down the stairs. 

“Who’s there’’—still not a sound. 

Thinking we had probably frightened the midnight ma- 
rauder, we ~ained a little courage and advance into the room 
below. And still total quietness. Emily nervously fingered 
her revolver; I took one of the fenders from the grate and 
Ruth grabbed an umbrella. Thus armed we marched into the 
dining room. Emily had locked the door between the dining 
room and the kitchen, and it was from this very room that the 
noise appeared to come. 

“Who’s out there, and what do you want? If you do not 
answer I will fire!” cried Emily leveling her firearm. 

Ruth brandished her umbrella and I pounded the floor 
with my weapon. ‘Terrified—we heard the grating sound 
again. Then we heard a whine; Emily listening, laughed his- 
terically and dropped limply into a chair. 

“Girls!” she cried, “Girls! Rags is the villian; Oh, why 
didn’t I think of him!” 

“Emily, have you lost your senses, gasped Ruth; why in 
the world would that dog try to open a door?” 

Emily cast a withering glance in Ruth’s direction and re- 
plied: 

“He did not try to open the door—he was only scratch- 
ing his neck, and his heavy, new silver collar scraping the 
stone floor of the kitchen produced that unearthly racket.” 

And to prove her words she went to the door and opened it, 
and there to our astonishment sat—Rags. Joyfully he wagged 
as much of a tail as he possessed and barked loudly. Emily 
scolded him soundly, having nothing else upon which to vent 
her wrath, and Rags with a disgusted grunt settled into a 
corner, where he gazed at her with such a look of injured in- 
nocence that it was impossible to refrain from petting him, and 
after all Rags never dreamed that by merely scratching his 
neck, he had frightened three girls so terribly. 
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Class Sony 


We have come this night together 
Our farewell song to sing; 

To say good-bye to Stivers, 
The school to which we cling, 

Precious memories of thy training, 
Wiemmnever shall torset: 

All our thoughts of Dear Old Stivers 
Will be thoughts of no regret. 


We are now prepared to enter 
All the problems life will bring, 
During happiness and pleasures, 
Joys of life and everything, 
Which awaits us in the future; 
We will still love to recall 
Many happy hours of study 
Which were spent within thy hall. ~ 


Good-bye Stivers, school of learning, 
Good-bye, teachers everyone. 

We are proud to’say you taught us 
And have aided in victories won. 

Our hearts will eer be with you 
Wherever we may dwell; 

For Stivers, we must part with thee, 
So, Stivers—here’s Farewell. 


—Ruth Olt 
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Editorial 


In Retrospect 


Fortunate indeed is he who, having reached the end of his 
high school career, can look back upon those years with a 
feeling of conscious contentment. Poets forbid our dwelling 
upon the past and entreat us to ever look forward; but when 
those hours have been so clothed with pleasure it is but nat- 
ural that our thoughts should revert to them. Human nature 
delights to ponder over memories of the past and to dream of 
other days. And even though those times have been inter- 
mingled with seasons of difficulty, yet how gladly would we 
live them again. 

Let us recall those first few days of expectancy and won- 
der. They were quickly passed and we soon fell into line and 
became a part of a body of eager students. As time passed we 
grew accustomed to our new surroundings and settled down 
with all Freshman earnestness. Perhaps, we, in a measure, 
over-rated the responsibilities upon us, but the dogged per- 
sistence with which we attacked our lessons, revealed: a spirit 
that assured final success. 

Invour second year: wevcame to a better understanding of 
the real duties that lay before us and things opened to us in a 
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The friendships then formed have been warm and lasting— 
friendships that have been mutually beneficial and that have 
taught us to subdue the spirit of selfishness. We felt a closer 
connection with the school. Her interests became our inter- 
ests, and we took pride in all that belonged to her. 

Passing on to the third year we were fully awakened to the 
realization that, short as the time had seemed, more than half 
our high school life lay behind us. Somewhat loath to turn 
Hi our backs to the past but ever eager for advancement, we be- 
| gan to form our plans. The present was bright, the future 
Wi! still brighter, and we forged ahead. 
| The Senior year came on at the same steady pace and we 
| entered upon the last round with a firm determination to 
my make it the best. Association with our teachers has broadened 
Hh our horizon, given us higher ideals, and helped us to raise our 
| standard. This last year has been a pleasant one and for the 
most part a successful one, and we can now look upon the 
future full of hope. 


. 
| 
new phase. We became better acquainted with one another. 
} 


What of Tomorrow 


Soon, to many of us, the days at Stivers will be but a 
memory. We are standing as if upon a great divide; behind 
us lie our days of preparation—the future weighted with or- 
portunities lies before. ‘The work of these early days forms 
but the foundation for our life, and we have now reached that 
plane from which we are enabled to see the possibilities ahead 
of us and to realize more fully what there is still to be ac- 
complished. Much, too, is obscured from our view, and could 
we but unfold the future and gaze into its innermost recesses, 
what treasures would we find in store for us! ‘To know these 
secrets would, no doubt, alter our plans, but Fortune has 
chosen to take care of them, and we are left to seek our own 

achievements. 

Success is the reward of effort, and even the most lowly, 
through honest endeavor, may rise. Rank and title have no 
precedence; straightforwardness, firmness of purpose, and un- ; 
daunted courage are essentials and the possessor of these | 
qualities will find the “Room at the top.” We are not all des- 

tined to be great; wealth is acquired by the few; but high aim 
and nobleness of character are within the reach of all. 


Bring me men to match my mountains, 
Bring me men to match my plains; 
Men with empires in their purpose, 
Men with ears in their brains. 


Bring me men to match my praries, 

Men to match my inland seas; 

Men whose thoughts shall pave a highway 
Up to nobler destinies. 
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It is with much regret that we record the loss of our office 
secretary, Miss Mabel Welsh, who was married to Mr. Ed- 
ward Dowling April 30th at Sacred Heart Church. Her ef- 
ficient work, her pleasing manner, and her willingness to help 
at all times made her well liked by both the faculty and 
students. Our best wishes for success and happiness go with 
her into her new life. 


School Song 


The following poem is quoted because of its expressive sentiment. It 
i3 the school song of the Columbus School for Girls: 


Our joyful song of praise 
With thankful hearts we raise, 
For life and youth, for love and truth, 
For work that fills our days: 
For grace and help we pray 
That all our tasks this day 
In hope begun, in patience done, 
May light us on our way. 


‘The trees above us bend, 

The skies their brightness lend, 
All things that live their blessings give, 

And with our labor blend: 

So with a loving will 

Let each her part fulfill, 
hel WeoMerekcepener Harvest reap 

Of truth and strength and skill. . 


Through all the happy time 
Of girinood’s golden prime, 
To strength and good of womanhood 
Our ready feet shall climb; 
And still our song of praise 
With thankful hearts we'll raise 
For life and youth, for love and truth, 
For joy tnat crowns our days.—Amen. 
—Washington Gladden. 
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Olympian 


The Olympian is a young men’s literary society, self gov- 
erning, under the supervision of the faculty. It is composed 
of Sophomores, Juniors, and Seniors. During the past year 
it has stood for those principles, which have marked its his- 
tory. The weekly programs have consisted of papers, decla- 
mations, impromptus, talks, debates, etc., and the members 
are to be commended for the excellent way in which they have 
carried out weekly exercises. Some of the talks and papers 
have ranked very high as a result of earnest work. The mem- 
bership has kept up to the standard in numbers, and we feel 
that we have more than held our own in intellectual attain- 
ments. 


The year has been a most prosperous one. It has been the 
custom for the society to publish a High School Directory 
every two years and this duty was faithfully discharged with 
the greatest success. The Stylus, too, is flourishing under the 
auspices of the Olympian because of the splendid support of its 
members in every line of work. ‘The society did something 
this year which was never done before in the history of the 
Olympian. ‘They gave an informal dance, which was enjoyed 
by members, friends, and alumni of the society. 


The regular opening meeting will be held Thursday even- 
ing, -) uneroth, 


New officers for the term are as follows: 


President. <= ee eee te te ee ee Ramey Huber 
VicesPrestden tice at. au eee eee Robert Shank 
Secretary 22n3 2250 Soe oe ee ee eee Harry Negley 
Treasurer. ose ee So. ee ee ee ree ee Irvin Dhein 
Crific 22 28 2 ee Ra oe es te ee ee a Carl Thiele 


German Club 


The meetings of the German Club for the past year have 
been not only most enjoyable but also of profit to all. Among 
the interesting features in the various programs were the lit- 
tle comedies that were presented by members of the club under 
the supervision of Miss Pagenstecher and Miss Schlesinger. 
The year will be brought to a close with its usual picnic to be 
given at Schantz’s Grove. 
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Alpha 


The Alpha has come to the close of another highly success- 
ful year. ‘The girls who graduate this year are regretfully 
leaving active work in the society, but they will always con- 
tinue to be a part of the Alpha. ‘he large number of Juniors 
and Sophomores who are now members, insures as a fact that 
the society will be able to start off well at the beginning of 
next term. 

The meetings this year have been very successful. The 
programs have been varied and up-to-date. At one of the first 
meetings of the year an informal reception was held for the 
new members, and everyone enjoyed it thoroughly. At an- 
other meeting the program committee gave the members an 
agreeable surprise. After the regular program, dainty refresh- 
ments were served. 

but the society has done more than have social times. 
Many interesting and helpful papers and talks have been giv- 
en. Ata great many meetings original stories were read. This 
has developed a talent in some of the members which may 
prove vyaltiavle to them in*the future. 


Vega 


The past year has been a successful one. The Vega has 
a membership of thirty, a large increase over last year. 
This membership consists chiefly of Seniors and Sophomores. 
Although the Vega regrets to lose the Senior element of the 
SOGiety suey nope tO achieve as much in the future as they 


have in the past. The Vega owes much of its success to its 


advisers, Miss Nuttall and Miss McKinney. The girls are also 
to be congratulated for their interest in the society. 

The programs have been varied and proved beneficial as 
well as interesting. Current events have been one of the chief 
features of the programs. Some of the girls have great musical 
talent and have favored us with both instrumental and vocal 
selections. 

The Seniors, who are leaving the society this year, sincere- 
ly hope that it may continue in its good work and success. 
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“Princetonian,” Princeton, Ind. Congratulations on secur- 
ing a new school building. Your material would be presented 
to a better advantage if a better grade of paper were used. . 


“The Collegian,’ St. Thomas, Ontario. One of our best 
exchanges. Your stories are certainly fine and the editorials 
are always worth very careful reading. 

“The Aitchpe,” Hyde Park High School, Chicago, Ill. A 
conspicuous feature of your paper is the large amount of good 
material. ‘The editorial department seems rather small in com- 
parison with the other departments. 

“The Echo,” Kenton, Ohio. A paper that is always neat 
and attractive. From all indications you seem to be a worthy 
representative of your school. 

“The X-Ray,” Titusville, Pa. Each issue shows some im- 
provement over the former ones. Your jokes are sure cures 
for the “blues” or “grouches.” 

“Piquonian,’ Piqua, Ohio. A small but complete paper. 
Your exchange department is especially good. 

“The Jabberwock,” Girls’ Latin School, Boston, Mass. 
Your cover is simple but neat and attractive. The material is 
well handled under various departments. 

“Polaris,’ North High School, Columbus, Ohio. The cen- 
tennial number reflects a great deal of credit upon your staft 
and school. Your paper is all that can be expected from a high 
school. 

“The Luminary,’ Central High School, Kansas City, Mo. 
The large number of ads probably explains why such a splen- 
did paper can be sold for five cents. 
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Track Notes 


Qaurentst, attemptein the way of a track team met with 
more than ordinary success. ‘Taking into consideration that 
our boys were only trained a week by Mr. Gress, the showing 
made against Steele and Parker was somewhat of a surprise 
to the adherents of this school. Only seven points separated 
the two schools, the final score being, Steele 69, Stivers 62, 
Parker 4. 

If we can make such a record with but one week of prac- 
Licemiimisecvideliimtiaussttvers’ can have a first place squad 
Witha little teal training, 

The sprints were our stumbling block in point getting, and 
had we taken either the 50 or 100 yard dash the glory would 
now be ours. When it came to “stamine” as in hammer or dis- 
cus throwing, everything came Coach Gress’ way. 

The surprise of the afternoon came when Yoder, a little 
Soph’, led all runners in the mile sprint . Another surprise 
came when Harold MackKnight carried off the honors in the 
440 dash. 

Cotton led the Stivers track men in point getting, securing 
a total of eleven points. 


Over the Hurdles 


Ross was told by trainers to feed on Grape Nuts. 
Mr. Clagett was heard to say that if Biff Dornbusch took 
the high jump he would get an “A” in Civics. 
“Red” Moehring is an aspirant for a numeral this year. 
Coursey carried his prize with him in the mile run. One 
in each hand—a lemon. 
Mo’ Wack and Charles Crooks had the track in fine shape. 
No need for a steam roller with these two boys around. 
The officials at the meet forgot to tell us to bring our sup- 
pers along. : 


Piqua Punk Picking 


Piqua, our first opponents of the baseball season, proved 
easy picking for the Stivers boys who annexed the first strug- 
gle by a 14 to 1 score. The Piquads did not show much class 
in any department of the game; and their inability to put up a 
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good article of ball, coupled with the fact that Herman was in 
excellent form, gave the Orange and Black boys a walk-away. 

Herman managed to strike out sixteen of the Piquads and 
held them down with five bingles. Stivers, on the other hand, 
pounded Haverman at will and secured a total of ten safeties. 
Herman landed on the sphere in the sixth and sent it over the 
right field fence for a homer. In the next Smolar knocked one 
in the same place for a double. 


StiVel Since ae eee ee 1: OF 15070824 6 fee 
Piqua ae Sa ee ee 00001000 0— 1 
Urbana 


Urbana proved to be as easy as Piqua for Stivers to beat 
and when the Orange and Black team ambled through eight 
innings of the National Pastiming they gathered in enough 
tallies to win by a 25 to 3>scorex Every resular players 
the Stivers line-up secured at least one bingle and these totaled 
to the eighteen mark. In the seventh the Stiverites held a 
slugging fest and trotted over the rubber plate an even dozen 
times. Urbana secured one tally off Herman and two off 
Moehring. Herman made twelve of the visitors whiff the 
breeze. Neither Davis nor Mulroy who graced the mound 
for the Urbana boys could stop the heavy slugging of the 
Orange and Black team. 
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Buncoed at Xenia 


Stivers lost their first game by a 7 to 4 score when they 
stacked: up against the O. S. & §. O. Home boys at: Xenia. 
Nine misplays were chalked up against the Orange and 
Black team in their error column. Alexander, who started the 
game for the locals, pitched good ball, striking out six of the 
Home players. Herman, who succeeded Alex, made an ad- 
ditional four fan the atmosphere. ‘The umpire took about half 
the ginger out of our boys when he kept pulling off rank de- 
cisions, cutting off three safe runs at the plate. 

DHVELS See oe ee 00000300 1— 
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Too Much Rest 


After having a three weeks’ rest on account of rain, Stivers 
lost to Hamilton by the score of 4 to 1. Three of Hamilton’s 
runs were gotten in misplays, while the one tally secured by 
the Orange and Black boys was an earned one. Curr, for the 
Hamiltonian aggregation, was tight in pinches and had the 
support of his team behind him. The Stivers boys hit often 
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enough, but were unable to keep the bounders out of the in- 
fielder’s hands. 

Herman was a little unsteady, giving free passes to four 
Blue and White men, and this coupled with his teammates’ er- 
rors gave the Hamilton bunch the opportunity to get a victory. 
In the ninth Stivers started a batting rally when two men 
iy got on bases with only one down. But the needed bingles did 
i) not accumulate, Smolar knocking a high one to third and Kas- 
tens biffed the breezes. 


| His Name is ‘‘Red’’ 


They call him “Red,” and his suit was emblazoned with the 
| well known device “Stivers.”” He used to play field, then was 
| tried on first, but is now gracing the center of the diamond. 

He has speed, plenty of curves, but his one fault is knocking 
down backstops. 

He twirled against Parker at Westwood Park and had the 
poor little fellows scared out, and as a consequence, it was 
easy sailing for Stivers. Only two bingles were secured off 
Moehring, one being a three-bagger by Bodem. 

The team back of “Red” was a little wild on throwing to 
the bases and Parker made their tallies by this route. Never- 
theless for a second team they put up a good article of ball and 
certainly earned their victory. 





Diamond Dope 


Stivers certainly handed their first two opponents a drub- 
bing. And to think that both Urbana and Piqua defeated us 
last year. There is nothing like getting even. 

Piqua wanted to play the full nine innings—take a slant 
at the eighth frame. 

The Urbana boys said “Well, we made a better showing 
against Stivers than Piqua did.” They did according to the 
proportion. 

The crowd at the Urbana game—two girls in the grand 
stand and four in a buggy. 

Umpire Boller of Troy handled the indicator in the Urbana 
game in fine style. The new umpire system seems to be a 
good thing. 

We were handed one in Xenia. Also one by the umpire. 
He cut off three of our runs at home plate that were safe. 

Graham and Baker are both doing good work behind the 
bat. 

That Hammer Club came out in fine style after the Xenia 
loser. Keep it up, fellows, you’re doing fine. 

Both the Springfield and Middletown games had to be 
called off on account of too much Jupiter Pluvius. 

Steele lost to Middletown 7 to 6 and dropped the Spring- 
field game to the Infant City High School 23 to 8. We would 
like to see what Stivers could do against these teams. 
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Bertha Frank, *11, is a stenographer at the Buckeye Boile 
Works. 


Ruth Hoeland, ’11, and Mr. Sterling Leoni were married 
last summer. 

Gertrude Lehman, ’10, and Mr. Teree Eby were married in 
February and have gone to Florida. 

Fannie Stauffer, ’11, Nellie Feldmeier, ’11, and Raymond 
Hoeland, ’10, are taking a business course at the Miami Com- 
mercial College. 

Edmund McCann, ’11, is at the Ohio State University. 

Adah Knoop, ’10, is teaching music. 

Ollie Reid, ’10, has gone to Winnipeg, Canada. 

Goldie Harshbarger, ’11, is working at the Thomas Manu- 
facturing Co. 

Hazel Rowe, 710, has taken Miss Welsh’s place as clerk and 
librarian. 

Lawrence Hart, 09, was recently elected to the Senior 
Boston Fraternity in the Boston School of Technology. This 
is distinctly an honor, for only five or six members are elected 
yearly. 

The Alumni Banquet will be held on Wednesday, June 19, 
at Stivers, with dancing at Bomberger. The tickets can be se- 
cured from the committee at the usual price of one dollar. 

Levi Bryant, *10, is working with the Dayton Lighting 
Company. During the past winter he taught Electricity in 
the night school at Stivers. 

Dorothy Wuichet, ’09, is fens in the Rubicon Sub. of 
the Patterson School. 

The class of 1911 has presented to the school a beautiful 
copy of the Frieze of the Prophets by Sargeant. — 

Willard Lantz, 710, is doing newspaper work in Cincinnati. 

Walter Lambert, ’10, is attending Ohio State University. 

Paul Ulen, ’11, is working at Stoddards. 
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The Junior Song Library 
Only a Picture of a Baby Carl Storck 
Dill Pickle Rag Marie Mohr 
Sunbonnet Sue “Susie Guckes 
The Pink Lady Bertha: Cecil 
Kiss Me | Stella Knoop 
ve * )Roland Whistler 

mie (Thelma Wildeson 
Childhood ) : Thurston Ross 
-I. Love, Love 7 “Bob” Shank 
I’m Just a Little Quaker Girl_- . Janet Icenbarger 
Everybody’s Doin’ *Its__ Harry Negley 
The Rag-Time Violin. Richard Wagner 
Lhe- Sin. Prineess.< 222-2 SN ees arn es ea NP Edna Gram 
That Mysterious Rag Helen Cooke 
Teasing Margaret Keck 
Where the River Shannon Flows Charles McFarland 
The Fascinating Widow Ruth Hawthorne 
Honey Man Don Schaeffer 
Dreams, Just Dreams Chauncy Seabrook 
Ce Lord, Have Mercy ona ees Man Russell Snyder 
O, Mr. Dream’ Man Emmett Madden 
Every Little Movement Mildred Buckles 
Visions of Salome Rhea Lowrey 
Gypsy Love Mercedes Herzog 
liehlas 1to-be pone One lL Love Ruth Hecht 
The Railroad Rag Irvin Dhein 
I Want a Girl Ramey Huber 
The Land of Harmony Helen aan 
All Alone Josselyn Hayes 
All That I Ask is Love Calvin Johnson 
Why They Call Me Shine Mamie Pauley 
The Merry Widow Annette Seeling 
Alma Wall 
Turkish Trophies Rag Franklin Winch 
Roll a Little Pill for Me Gordon Erbaugh 
iddis! Isadore Rosensweet 
Howard Bonner 
(Russell Van Horne 

Alexander’s Rag-Time Band_._-------- +George Brandt 

|Ziba Alspaugh 
Let George Do It George Gillespie 
Hazel Eyes | Inez Garret 


< Bungaloo for Two 


They Gotta Quit Kickin’ My Dog Around 

The. Verb to;-Lave 

Call Me Up Some Rainy Afternoon Gwendolyn Hoopert 

Lady Angeline Leona Houston 

ieVowelLalkeusYour steep, Won t MM aarign My Name 
Blanche Shepherd 

If I Only Had a Sweetheart Melville Way 

Take Me Out to the Ball Game barr yebetre 
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Here's to the faculty— 
Long may they live, 
Even as long 
As the lessons they give. 





Mr. Cecil: ‘Nature plans well for mankind’s needs.” 
Peterson: “I should say so! What could be more con- 


venient than ears to hook glasses over?” 





——Margaret Seitner: “People say I have a very rich voice.” 
——FE lfrieda: “Yes, it does sound well—off.” 


Elwood: “Mother, will you please buy me a microbe to 
help me in my trig’ ?” 

Mrs. Hart: “What good will a microbe do you?” 

FE. H.: “Why, I just read in this paper that they multiply 
rapidly.” 














William Moon (in Civics:) “Single tax is one imposed 
on all unmarried men.” 





M: Wack» “Aq fortune=teller ysaid el owouldvemarr yee 
blonde.” 

Ruth: “Did she say how soon?” 

——M. W.: In about six months.” 

Ruth: “I can easily be a blonde by that time, Monroe.” 











Storch: “I almost got killed in a basket ball game last 
season.” 

Sajowitz: “Well, they say Providence takes care of in- 
toxicated men and fools.” 

a. “But I never drink.” 

Saj. “That’s all right, old pal. I know you don’t.” 

















Cotton: “They say, Mildred, that people who live to- 
gether get to look alike.” 


M. Buckles: “Then you must consider my refusal as 
final.” | 
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—RHerbert: ‘How this stream tosses in its slumber.” 
——Thiele: “You would, too, if your bed was full of stones.” 


“Go to papa,” the maiden said; 
The fellow knew that papa was dead; 
He also knew the life he’d led, 
So he tumbled when she said: 

Gos toupa pa. 


——‘Generally speaking, women are” 
——“Yes, they are’— 

—‘Are what?” 

——‘‘Generally speaking.” 


Dan Cupid is a marksman poor, 
Despite his love and kisses; 

For although he always hits the mark 
He’s always making Mrs. 


te nrhold asta. blockris Charles a Cole—-man? 


Sauer: “I feel blue about my garden. The insects got all 
my radishes.” 
Thiele: “Did you try putting salt between the rows?” 
Sauer: “Yes, and next morning I went out there and the 
insects were pulling them up and devouring them by the 
dozens.” 


——Thiele: “Are you going away for a rest?” 

Hart: “No—to escape ar (r) est.” 
——T. : “Your answer is about as clear as mud.” 
——H.——: “Well, that covers the ground, doesn’t it?” 
“Archimedes,” read the pupil, “leaped from his bath, 
shouting Eureka! Eureka!” 
——“One moment,” said the teacher, “What does Eureka 
mean?” 

“It means I’ve found it,” replied the pupil. 
——‘‘Found what,” asked the teacher. 
——‘“T’he soap, I guess,” replied the pupil. 


Mr. Kepler: “Karl Gabler, what is a cone?” 
Karl: “A funnel stuffed with ice cream.” 


——‘“Ha! Ha! I will fool the blood hounds yet!” cried the vil- 
lain and slipping on a pair of rubbers he erased his tracks.” 


Ask the Junior girls if they ever look on the dark side—of 
a looking glass. . 
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INVITATION 


You are earnestly requested to call and inspect 


THE STARR PIANO PLAYER 


The same sterling qualities that make The Piano, the recognized 
standard by which others are measured are found in the Starr Player 
Piano. Everything essential for the best together with the many distinct 


features, not found in others, makes it worthy of your first consideration. 


BOTH PIANO AND PRICE ARE RIGHT 


THE STARR PIANO COMPANY 


Manufacturers of 
GRAND AND UPRIGHT PLAYER PIANOS 


One Price to All 
27 South Ludlow Street. DAYTON, OHIO 








Sunday School Teacher: ‘“‘Was Moses a good man?” 
Sauer: ‘No; he is the only man who ever broke the Ten 
Commandments all at once.” 





The Summer days are now at hand, 
The gladdest of the year, 

When maidens shed their fur-lined coats, 
And white shoes do appear. 





Small boy: “Mamma, may I go out and play?” 
Mamma: “What! With those holes in your pants?” 
Small boy: ‘*No—with the boy next door.” 











A common question in a southern tailor shop: “What 
size do you want your hip pockets, Colonel? Pint or quart?” 





It takes the Sophomore girls a long time to learn that 
flirtation is attention without intention. 





Carl Trautman says that he doesn’t like “Hash.” It is 
strange that Esther does. 





“Now,” said Mr. Dexter, who had been giving an elemen- 
tary talk upon architecture. “Can any boy tell me what a 
buttress is?” 

“IT know,” shouted Hugh Thompson, “a nanny goat.” 
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The Requirements of Young Men 


Can be met here better than most stores. 


WE HAVE STUDIED the young mefi and have the 


swell Hats and Furnishings for all occasions. 


PEs A ew VE Eye 
23 South Main Street. 
ee hic Cores “You can’t get blood out of a turnip.” 


Miss’-Ryder: “No, but I can imprison the turnip in the 
Bibrary. atter o clock.’ 








“Oh no, there ain’t any favorites in our family,” solilo- | 


| quized Bob Shank, “Oh no! if I bite my finger nails I catch it 


across the knuckles, but if my baby sister eats her whole foot 
they think it is cute.” 





—If some one would sew Hart’s pockets shut he could not 
recite. Notice it. 


—Ava, why don’t U—len Paul to Thelma? 





Somebody ask Carl Storck where he got his meals. 





Mascot of the fourth period Civics class—World’s Al- 
manac. 


Mr. Meck: “Does Wilbur Cotton study in this room?’ 
eee ect). VV ny, he sits in. here.’ 





Herbert: “lend me.a dollar for.a week, old man.” 
——— dart; » Whois the weak. old man?’ 











Good Soda tn Sterilized Glasses 


Conover Building Main Street 
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University Hall and Gray Chapel, Ohio Wesleyan’s finest building. Where 
will you find a finer college building? 


Ohio Wesleyan University 
AT DELAWARE 


offers most attractive courses, instructors, spilt, location, buildings, and 
all that makes a college course worth while. 
Three choices in physical work—athletics, gymnastics, military—each 
p d 3 8) 3 ? 


under a trained, vigorous head. 
High scholarship honors. Special inducements in oratory and debate. 


Write PRESIDENT HERBERT WELCH, D. D., LL. D., 
for catalogue and information. 


Stivers Soda Fountain. 


Collépemice ce ie Ma) oo ak Pe a eee eee ees Paul Coursey 
Lemon tlce=\ 55 2200 tes See eee eee C. Thiele and Irma L. 
Every-day (and) Sundae__-___- C. Herbert and M. Markwick 
Rovers Deheht eee ae Swimming pool, railroad track 
Heavenly: Twine Thurston Ross, Clement Rowe 
Pope soe S Re GE Ae oan oer yg re ea O. K. Boring 
Royal Punch?-3 Ga ee eee eee Carl -storch 
Mutteandslethounddes.22e- = -eaes M. Wack and R. Olt 
Maplechrostemesecme NEO eee a nd eee Lester Howett 
Uti Er ttt ae os Set pee ge Charlotte Rotterman 


Any one wishing a Peach Sundae, get a date with Irma. 





Mr. Boldt: “This hand book will do half your work for 
you.” 
Thiele: “Thanks—I’ll take two.” 
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Columbus School for Girls 


PARSONS PLACE 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 


PRINCIPALS—MISS ALICE GLADDEN AND MISS 
LATIMER JONES. 


Elementary Course—Eight years. 
Academic Course—Four years. 


This school has certificate privileges at Smith, Vassar, 
Wellesley, Wells, Swarthmore, Mount Holyoke College and 
at Western Reserve and Ohio State Universities. 


For information concerning course of study, tuition, board, etc., write 


or call MISS E. JENNIE NEWTON, 336 South Broadway, Dayton, Ohio. 
Bell Main 3172 


Mr. Alspaugh: “What is your opinion of my son’s na- 
tural bent?” 
Miss Newton: “Across a knee.” 


Harry Negley: “A breakfast of buck-wheat cakes always 
reminds me of a baseball game.” 

“How so,” asked Melville Way. 
=H. N:: “The batter does not always make a hit.” 


Cotton (at track practice): “Say, Dickensheets, you have 
a shape like a match.” 

Dickensheets: ‘‘Well, a match has a head and that’s more 
than you've got.” 


The potatoes eyes were full of tears, 
The cabbage hung its head; 

Alas! there was grief in the kitchen that night - 
The vinegar’s mother was dead. 


Mr. Winch: “I heard you were at the foot of your class 
last week, Franklin.” 

Franklin: ‘“T’wasn’t my fault; Russell Snyder was sick 
aiehome 

Miss Nuttall (in Com. Arth.)—‘Ruth Hawthorne, this 
is not a hairdressing parlor.” 
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DORR L OLDE OECD OE ELE ELL OEE A) 


Home 3747 Bell 1958 





“Photographer 
SPECIAL RATES TO GRADUATES 


20-22 East Second Street 


r 
: 


CHICK CHE HES CHICANOS HHH INI IS 








Scene—the summit of Vesuvius. 
American tourist: “Great snakes! It reminds’ me of 
Hades.” 








“Gracious! But these Americans do 





travel !” 


——Melville W.: “I used to sing in the choir.” 

“How long did you sing in it?” 

M. W.: “Until they found out what was the matter with 
the choir.” 








Speak gently to Monroe, 

But beat him when he sneezes. 
He only does it to annoy 

Because he knows it teases. 


BellePhone 453 Home. Phones4s3 


Daytoner Wolks-Zeitung 


Montgomery County’s German Daily Paper 





Best Medium for Effective Advertising Subscribe Now 


Office, 109 South St. Clair Street 
DAYTON, OHIO 
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Bell Phone 1434 Established 1869 


JAMES DODDS 


138 East Third Street 


FISHING TACKLE, TOOLS AND CUTLERY 
CANOES AND SPORTSMEN'S SUPPLIES 
WIRELESS TELEGRAPH OUTFITS 


To Stivers Hi. 
In the IV Period. 


How sad it is to sit and pine 

A long half hour before we dine. 
Then to our watches oft we look 
And wonder at the clock and cook. 


When someone asked H. Williams if he was going to take 
a girl to the picnic, he said: 
I'd get a girl, but darn it, you know 
I’m so bashful—I s’pose you don’t doubt it. 
I'd never have courage to 
To ask a girl about it. 


“Could any one, love, between us come,” 
He asked in accents tender. 

“Were they do so now,” she said, 
“They'd have to be mighty slender.” 


—Mr. Meck: “Harry, what is the height of your ambition?” 
H. Chase: “Don’t exactly know, about five foot three, I 
should say.” 





BELL PHONE 693 HOME PHONE 2633 


W. W. HORLACHER 


Cut Flowers 
919 Alberta Ave. Near Woodland Cemetery 





JOHN C. EBERHARDT 
, Optometrist j 
Practice limited to the Correction of Defective Sight by Lenses 


Reibold Bldg., Rooms 920-921 Bell Phone 1693 
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Huyler’s Candies, Beichs Candies, 
JOHNSTON'S CANDIES 


ALWAYS FRESH AT 


BURKITT'S DRUG STORE 


S. Cor. Fifth and Main Streets, Dayton, O. 











Mr. Dexter: “Why was Thiele put out of the game, yes- 
terday?”’ 

Chancey S.: “He hadn’t shaved and was disqualified for 
unnecessary roughness.” 





To Esther Thiele, the choir singer. 
There was a young girl in the choir 
Whose voice rose higher and higher, , 
Till it reached such a height 
It was clear out of sight, 

And they found it next day on the spire. . 


Teacher: “A fool can ask a question that even a wise man 
cannot answer.” | 
Pupil: “That must be the reason that some of us flunk | 
in our tests.” 











Thelma W.: “I wish you would tell me how to get this 
pitch off my dress. I have tried everything I could think of.” 
Roland W.: “You might try a song. You always get off | 
the pitch when you sing.” | 





ENGEL & HEINZ 


Shirts, Underwear, Union Suits. 
Hosiery, Neckwear, Belts, Ete. 


13 East Fifth Street Opposite Lyric Theatre 
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BOYS! 


Let's Try the New Fountain at the Drug Store, for the 
Finest SODA and DOPE. Quick Service. 


CHAS. J. FRROENDHOFEF 


Prescription Druggist 
FIFTH AND MONTGOMERY 











A Guide to the Magazines 


A singer should be accompanied by 
Harper’s. 

An auto racer should. stick :to the 
Century. 

The sailors should study the 
Atlantic. 

The devourer of books should try the 
Literary, Digest. — 

The widower should look for the 
Housekeeper. 

The tired man should ask for the 
Outing. 

The librarian should look for the 
Bookman. 

The church social committee should have the 
Bazaar. 

The suffragette should insist on the 
Woman’s World. 

The sick man should cling to 
Peres 

The pugilist should seek the 
Arena. 

The clock maker should have the 
Dial. 


The D. L. Auld Company 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 





Manufacturers of 
CLASS PINS, CLASS RINGS AND ENGRAVED 
INVITATIONS 


Send for Catalogue and Prices 
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INDIAN HERB TABLETS 


The Great Blood Purifier 


For Constipation, Catarrh, Sick Headache, Stomach Trouble and Rheuma- 
tism. 


Office of sole agent is just west from the 
corner of Fifth and Brown Sts. (A transfer 
point.) Call.on or address all orders to 
Geo. H. Parker, 324 East Fifth St., Dayton, 
Ohio. Mail orders given prompt attention. 

Any worthy person that is not able to pay 4 
for treatment will be supplied and all cases 59] 
of this kind will be treated secretly. 

Peerless Laundry Agency in Same Room. 








J. KE. SAUMI 


MIANUFACTURING CONFECTIONER 
108 North Main Street 





THE SOWARD MUSIC CO. : 
PIANOS AND PIANO PLAYERS 
Victor and Victor Victrola Talking Machines, Musical 
Instruments 
40 North Main Street, Near Second 


THE BANK BARBER SHOP 


Chas. Bentz, Proprietor 
Home Phone 5933 


Dispenser of Electric Face and Head Massage 


No. 5 East Third St.(Callahan Bank Bldg.) Dayton, O. 


DANBURY HAT STORE 
FL ELE BES (S200 pr be GIN bok fet 
HIGH-GRADE FURNISHINGS AT POPULAR PRICES 
114 South Main Street DAYTON, OHIO 


M. & L. JOHNSON, Obe Florists 


For Gold Fish Globes, Food Moss and Aquarium Supplies. 
Cut Flower work for Funeral Parties a Specialty. 


Home Phone 2464 1428S. Jefferson St. Bell Phone 464 
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Up-to-Date Workshops Cleaning and Pressing 


WEBER’S 
House of Classy Clothes 


We always have a good line of the latest fabrics. Compare 


our work with other’s and you'll see why we are busy. 


20 East Fourth Street DAYTON, OHIO 


Home of 


POCAHONTAS 
COAL 


Shank Brothers 


Two Yards 





801 East Third Street 646 North Main Street 


THE TEACHERS’ COLLEGE OF INDIANAPOLIS 
ACCREDITED A, B AND C. 


Professional Training for all grades of teaching. 
Two, Three and Four-Year Courses. 

Special Classes in Public School Drawing and Music, 
Domestic Science and Art, and Manual Work. 
Kindergartens—KHstablished in 1882. 

This College specializes in training of Kindergartners 
Primary and Intermediate grade teachers. 
Spring Classes open in March, April, May. 
Summer term begins June 4th. 

Send for catalogue. 


MRS. ELIZA A. BLAKER, PRESIDENT 
The William N. Jackson Memorial Building 
23rd and Alabama Streets INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
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"YOUR BOSOM FRIEND!" 
Dayton Peerless Laundry 


117 East Second Street 


eet ne 


es 


First-class Work Guaranteed. Phone for the Wagon. 


Bell—4721 Home—4211 
CALLING CARDS : * | P 
PROGRAMS Gie e€ & flaum 
WINDOW CARDS |e) = ARTISTIC PRINTERS 
TICKETS e 
STATIONERY s| NO. 44 EAST SECOND ST. 
ETC. ¢|. Bell, 170 Home 2170 
e 








“For Commencement Presents and 
Wedding Gifts 
See 


FGM ESC 


Jeweler and Optician 134 South Main Street 
Bell, Main 2097 











JOHN W. MILLER 
Ohe Druggist 


6 East Third Street Open All Night DAYTON, O. 








We have Just What 
Will Interest You 


in our showing of clothes especially adapted for a Graduation 
Outfit. The kind we show are distinctive—built upon equali- 
ty lines with the individual tailor—and discounting them with 
_ this great advantage: You see exactly what you’re getting— 
and just how it becomes a You are cordially invited to 


call. We are sure you will see what you want. 
fe HARVARD “=: 
YOU SAVE MONEY crite THE BEST QUALITY 


ees eS 


Jenkins’ (4) Cut Rate 
Drug Stores 


Fifth and Ludlow Fifth and Wayne Ave. 
Third and Terry 423 South Main 
| BOTH ’PHONES 


THe J. W. JOHNSON COMPANY 


“Engraved 
Calling Cards 


44 North Jefferson Street DAYTON, OHIO 














